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When the North Wind Blows* 


By A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University 
With photographs by the Author 


HE winter Ducks offer another opportunity for the bird photographer. 
Every winter there are large flocks of Canvasbacks, Scaups, and Red- 
heads on Cayuga Lake. There are certain weed-beds upon which they 
feed, but none of them brings the birds close enough to the shore for successful 
photography. It is not difficult, however, when one locates the feeding-place 
of a flock, to bait them up to a blind by scattering a good supply of corn from 
the bed where they are feeding up to the shore. An amusing incident occurred 
last winter in such a blind that will illustrate how close the birds can be 
drawn in. 
There was a small flock of Black Ducks frequenting the spot where the 
Canvasbacks were being fed in about four feet of water. They were able to 
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AT THE PERMANENT FEEDING-STATIONS MUCH CAN BE LEARNED OF THE HABITS 
OF THE DIFFERENT BIRDS 
This photograph shows the ‘intimidation display’ of the White-breasted Nuthatch 
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A FEEDING-STATION FOR DUCKS 
The Canvasbacks have been lured to the shore by scattering corn from the weed-beds where they were 
feeding up to the blind 


dive to the bottom for the grain, and, when alone, did not hesitate to do so, 
diving with a big splash and using their wings to get to the bottom. When the 
Canvasbacks were present, however, they seemed a little shy about their 
clumsiness and usually hunted along the shore. On this particular day a little 
grain had been spilled in front of the blind, which was merely a few old timbers 
put up like a billboard close to the water. The Black Ducks, working along 
the shore, finally came to the grain spilled in front of the blind. We could hear 
them rattling the gravel and occasionally even see their bills when they reached 
beneath the lowest board for a grain that was inside the blind. Of course, we 
kept absolutely quiet. Finally one old bird discovered a trail of grain that led 
in behind the blind to the sack upon which we were sitting, and never suspectin7 
the surprise in store for him, followed it up until we could feel his hard bill 
actually grubbing the corn from beneath us. The Black Duck is the wisest 
and wariest Duck that we have, and finally the strain of keeping absolutely 
quiet and knowing that Solomon himself was eating off our coat-tails got too 
much, and a muffled snicker brought the comedy to an end. With a frightened, 
we almost thought, sheepish, squawk, the blacky leaped over our heads and 
gave my unoffending ear a bang with his wing as he passed. 
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When birds are watched at close range and for long periods, as is usually 
the case at permanent photographic stations, one is continually learning 
new habits of each species or learning to interpret observations that he has 
made through his glasses. For instance, the little courtship performances of 
the Chickadees and Nuthatches had entirely escaped the author’s attention 
until he watched them at his feeding-stations. It seems that bright colors, 
song, display, and aggressiveness are not the only qualities which the females 
exact. The males must prove that they are good providers as well. One can 
often see the male Nuthatch or Chickadee swoop over to the feeding-station 
from an adjacent tree where he has left the female, gallantly hack open a 
sunflower seed or rip off a piece of suet, and, with another swoop, return to 
his prospective and present her with the titbit. Sometimes they will come 
to the feeding-station together, and yet the female makes no effort to eat 
until the male has presented her with food which he has selected. 

In the wings and tail of the Nuthatch are some conspicuous black and 
white marks which 
would ordinarily be 
considered ‘flash colors,’ 
because they are dis- 
played only when the 
bird is in motion and 
concealed when the bird 
is at rest. On numerous 
occasions we have ob- 
served at close range at 
feeding - stations how 
these ‘flash colors’ are 
of direct service to the 
birds in another way, 
and on two occasions 
secured photographs of 
the bird in action. 

It seems the Nut- 
hatch is quite an aggres- 
sive bird and wants 
things all his own way. 
If other birds are feed- 
ing when he wants to 
eat, he promptly drives 
them away or, at least, 


‘ ° ong aa : ” to% i a 
attempts to do so, - 8 et oe 
although with the na- AN INDIGO-BIRD COMING TO A FEEDING-STATION 


° ° There are always surprises in store for those who will keep up 
tive birds that are their feeding throughout the spring 
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accustomed to his bravado, he sometimes has a hard time. His first procedure 
is to swoop down at the offending birds as though he were a Hawk. Failing to 
frighten them away, he alights nearby, with wings and tail spread and feathers 
shaken out. The aforementioned black and white marks now become very 
conspicuous and serve to make his increased size all the more impressive. 


SPRINGTIME SPARROWS, THE SONG AND WHITE-THROATED 

Birds and flowers are always closely associated, and the spring feeding-station offers the opportunity to 
show this photographically. When the White-throats pass through central New York, the saxifrage is in 
bloom and the hepaticas are past their prime 


Pointing his long bill at the offenders, he sways from side to side, still further 
augmenting his size and the effect of the marks, and advances toward them. 
This usually produces the desired effect and the other birds leave, whereupon 
he proceeds to carry off the food and hide it in crevices in the bark where it will 
be most available to himself and least available to his competitors. Ordinarily, 
the other birds leave before the Nuthatch comes into the field of the camera, 
but the preceding photograph shows him in action when a Sparrow, either 
more brave or more stubborn than the rest, has clung to his post by the food. 

We might go on recounting the little incidents that occur at arm’s length 
and the observations that might be made at winter feeding-stations. When the 
winter is over, we have usually become so attached to our regular pensioners 
that we hate to see the snow melt for fear the birds will disappear. Some of 
them will go, but if we keep up the supply of food, others will take their places 
and present still greater opportunities for the camera. Each spring new birds 
discover one’s gallery, so that there is a perpetual round of surprises. All of the 
Sparrow tribe will find it sooner or later if only the winter ration of grains is 
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kept up, and, when one learns to use meal-worms, doughnut crumbs, and fruits, 
almost any bird can be expected. A year ago, four Indigo-birds made regular 
trips to the grain, and Catbirds and House Wrens were daily customers at 
the suet counter. 

The widest opportunity for one’s ingenuity, at these feeding-stations in 
the spring, however, is offered by transforming the setting in which the 
birds are to be photographed so as to make it appropriate to the season and 
the bird. Birds and flowers are always associated, and if one can show the 
plants that are in flower at the time the bird is passing through, it adds a 
great deal to the photograph. Compare, for example, the photograph of the 
pair ot Song Sparrows with that of the Song and White-throated Sparrows. 

Two pairs of Chickadees that were with us last winter raised broods of 
seven each in nesting-boxes near the house this spring; the Downy Wood- 
pecker nested in a dead branch of the elm shading the porch, and the Nut- 
hatch built ina knot-hole a hundred yards up the ravine. Now, as I write, it 
is August, and summer birds are all about us, but somehow our associates 
that stayed by us when the north wind blew are still the favourites, and we look 
forward to the coming of winter with a little less reluctance when we know 
that we can count on their companionship amid the snow and ice to come. 


A PAIR OF SONG SPARROWS 
The permanent feeding-station has many advantages. Upon this log seventeen species of birds were 
photographed 


Our Responsibility 
A PAGE FROM THE BIRDS’ BOOK OF SNOW 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


HERE are very few pleasures that do not carry with them a responsi- 

bility in proportion to their keenness, and I doubt if many of those who 

are bird lovers and protectionists in theory, really understand the 
responsibility entailed in living up to their creed. 

The Yearbook of Bird-life is written in many volumes, and its illustrations 
glow with all the colors of earth and sky and sea. Its stories are both brief 
tragedies and joyous serials of comedy and melodrama; then, after it all passes 
to the broken strains of the songs of the fall migration, comes a sequel as it 
were, the record of those few hardy clansmen that find it possible to stay with 
us through the shut-in months. A thin volume this, bound in white and black, 
threaded with random ribbons of sky-blue with red and gold of sunsets and 
sun-ups for markers—The Birds’ Book of Snow, which we must read carefully 
if we would intelligently lure these brave hearts to take shelter in our gardens 
or in the windbreaks of evergreens; and if they accept the invitation, treat 
them consistently. 

This page of The Birds’ Book of Snow that I am transcribing for those 
who may not understand the sign language of nature, was written in Bird- 
craft Sanctuary and the surrounding hill country during the bitter winter of 
1917-18. 

The protection of our winter birds, from our human standpoint, must 
view them from several angles—death by shooting and trapping, death from 
the presence of their natural enemies, and death from starvation, due to 
wastage of their natural food-supply. The first cause may be obliterated by 
wise laws faithfully enforced; the others offer a more complex problem. If 
we would have the birds of winter with us, we must be systematic in all our 
dealings with them, as we would be with domestic fowls or cattle. We should 
not overload the feeding-table one week—at a time when natural food is 
plenty—and then go away and leave it bare for perhaps the most icebound, 
stressful month of winter. We must not make brush tepees and branch shelters 
and then allow them to become the lairs of stray cats, rats, and weasels, for 
by so doing we offer a false hospitality and assume a responsibility only to 
shirk it; better make no effort, and let the birds pass by. 

Now I hear someone bringing up the well-worn quibble: “If winter birds 
are valuable because they eat the grubs hiding in the tree bark, is it not doing 
away with their usefulness to feed them, as well as making paupers of them.”’ 
People who argue thus have never even turned the first page of The Birds’ 
Book of Snow or they would know that all the human help is auxiliary work, 
at best a sort of first-aid to bird-life made necessary by a climate that is a 
professional juggler with his trick-box, a thing never to be wholly understood. 
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(Some pages chosen at random.) Time, February; place, Birdcraft, and 
about the cottage on the hill. Recorders: Chickadees, Purple Finches, Juncos, 
Tree Sparrows, a pair of Winter Wrens, an Acadian Owl, a Brown Thrasher 
that did not migrate, a flock of Pine Grosbeaks, half a dozen Black-crowned 
Night Herons, and some Pheasants. 

Thermometer, four below; an hour after sunrise; trees ice-coated; a sound 
of chopping is heard, with a ring of metal on ice. Chickadees flitting about 
the feeding-shelf by the house porch find it empty; they move over to another 
inside the animal-proof fence. A great yellow dog, gaunt and hungry, standing 
as high as a wolf, comes nightly for the suet; this last time, however, the 
warden discovered him, and henceforth he will put all bones and fats, not only 
high up but behind a double screen. 

The warden comes up from the spillway of the little pond; though the 
steely cold has locked all other sounds, running water babbles; the birds 
leave their food and fly toward the sound as by a single impulse; follow them, 
walking slowly, for the frozen snow underfoot gives out shrill squeaks like the 
warning cry of small rodents. 

The water is gushing over the narrow spillway from under the heavy ice 
that covers the pond, and runs clear, a tiny thread of a stream, but free and 
shallow between the heavily grassed banks of the overflow, screened by bushes 
from the north and west, a veritable trap to catch and hold the early morning 
sunbeams. 

Bird-calls and scraps of song come from the water, and there is much 
splashing and preening as the birds bathe and jostle each other, while some 
of the more timid await their turn. Mind you, it is below zero on the north 
side of the hill. It was the warden’s responsibility to see that the winter 
bathing-place was kept open in the one spot where the water from some warm 
springs in the pond fed it, and all that bitter winter the little stream was 
freed each morning by a few strokes from the axe and ran all day long. 

Thus, word was passed through the winter-braving tribes of the region 
that not only was food to be had in Birdcraft, but water, precious water. 

As the warden made his morning rounds, keen eyes searching ground, trees, 
and sky, he saw two sets of footprints going toward heavy brush; those of a 
Pheasant running parallel with those of a weasel that at this time wears his 
white winter coat and masquerades as royal ermine. 

Expecting a tragedy, he pushes through the brush to find, not a dead Pheas- 
ant, but a rabbit, whose life-blood the weasel has sucked and then abandoned 
the victim; a little beyond, a glistening heap of feathers that stirs as if 
moved in some way, gives the warden a start, for a gorgeous male Pheasant is 
held by the tail a fast prisoner, the moist snow of the previous evening having 
turned to ice, forging chains of the long feathers. Without the foresight which 
makes this daily patrol the warden’s self-imposed responsibility, this Pheasant 
would have died of hunger and cold. 
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Coming out by a different path, a small bunch in a young cedar held the 
warden’s eye; he went to it, thinking to find an undiscovered nest. No, it was a 
tiny Owl, the Acadian, the smallest of his tribe, almost dead from hunger, as 
an overlapped claw impeded his natural means of hunting, and the cold driv- 
ing wind was rapidly doing the rest. Hunger and cold a bird may endure, but 
these, plus wind, will overcome even a deeply feathered Owl. 

He was taken to the workshop, thawed out, his overlapping claw straight- 
ened, given a place in a “hospital cage,”’ and some Starling meat placed at his 
disposal. Before the month was out he was given the liberty of the cellar, 
and boarded himself and something over by mouse-catching. 

A sheaf of rye was set out in the open, and all the winter birds were peck- 
ing at it; even the Thrasher, who for some whim had not migrated but lived 
under the cottage porch, was interested. A shadow passed above, and with 
shrill cries of terror the birds disappeared in the nearest brush. All but one 
Purple Finch, who was too late. The Sharp-shinned Hawk fell on him and 
darted away. There is no more agonizing sound than that of a bird who sees 
the Hawk about to grasp it; this is a tragedy against which the protector of 
winter bird-life must ever be on guard. In itself this is no small responsibility ; 
can you accept it? 

The Thrasher had many narrow escapes from Sharp-shinned and Cooper's 
Hawks. A real summer, insect-eating bird like the Thrasher Mockingbird or 
Orchard Oriole that insisted on remaining during the winter of 1907, is really 
too great a responsibility as a winter guest; they are ill at ease in bare trees, 
and I would much prefer that such as these would not take the notion once in 
a time to keep me company. 

Though this Thrasher survived last winter and broke into full song before 
any others of his tribe had arrived, he was always on our minds, and had 
to be treated as something not normal, an unpleasant condition unless to 
prove some theory. To my mind, half the real pleasure to be won from 
nature is from coming in contact with the normal and meeting everything 
according to its season. 

Where winter birds gather in unusual numbers, because of food and shelter, 
there will Hawk and Shrike follow. The deep woodlands are then birdless, 
and the colder the winter the greater the hunger, while the only remedy is 
eternal vigilance—the carefully watched trap with the humane, padded jaws, 
and the well-aimed gun. 

The Shrikes, to my mind, should not be protected during their winter 
migration, the Northern on its southward trip and the Loggerhead on its 
northern wanderings; their toll of small birds is too great. Let our Wise Men, 
who framed the generally wise A. O. U. Law, look into the matter; let them 
examine the blood-splashes on the pages of The Birds’ Book of Snow and see 
its records of headless songsters, either left on the ground or hooked on bushes 
and fence-barbs. Now the warden who has been reading in the Book for four 
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years, never places food either on shelf or ground without flanking it with a 
shelter, wherein the small birds may dive for safety; and from these shelters 
lead brush-covered passages, so that several ways of escape are offered. Too 
often have his tame Chickadees been plucked almost from his hands by these 
robbers. 

Next to the active birds of prey in The Birds’ Book of Snow come the 
Starlings to prey upon the food of the winter birds, and thus are indirect 
destroyers of them. Hereabouts are thickets of red cedars, bay and barberry 
bushes, masses of both the black and red choke-berry and several great pepper- 
idge trees, all heavily laden with fruit in October. What happens? Unless the 
warden is on the watch when fall sets in, all of a sudden, a flock of Starlings 
one thousand strong, will settle in these trees, and in a single hour the food 
store that would last our winter birds a month or more is gone! 

So, also, during last February, when the thaws released the ice-clad berries 
of the species above mentioned, and the hungry Robins and Bluebirds began 
to feed eagerly, flocks of Starlings tried the same method, and the native 
birds, some of which had braved the winter and others the pioneers of spring, 
were driven to come about the building and beg food from no fault of their own. 

Sentimentalists who take only the sweet spring whistle of the Starling 
into consideration, look for yourselves at the black marks against it, not only 
in the Snow Book but in the whole Yearbook of the birds. Beside the vor- 
acious, quarrelsome Starling, changed in its habits by expatriation, the English 
Sparrow is harmless as thistledown. 

A recent history of Connecticut birds does not list the Black-crowned 
Night Heron as a winter resident, yet they sign their names annually in the 
Sanctuary Snow Book, and, after feeding along the tide marshes at low water, 
they come back in a small flock to roost in the spruces across the road and 
take their daily drink in the overflow at Birdcraft. The February day of zero 
weather had no terrors for them, adding one more proof that it is lack of 
food and water and shelter, more than cold, that scatters the winter birds 
that might remain. 

Near the bungalow are tulip trees, and all winter the wind had chattered 
among their dry, cupped seed-pods. One February day flowers bloomed 
suddenly along those bare branches, and the Snow Book boasted a picture 
of summer colors—a great flock of Pine Grosbeaks, many of them adult 
males, perched in rows, posing as by a special arrangement, quite putting in 
the shade the male Purple Finches, heretofore the brightest bird of winter. 

In late February, notes of music broke the monotony of the Snow Book, 
just as the black and white of its binding was gently suffused by the reddening 
of swamp maple twigs and the yellowing of willows. 

The returning Song Sparrow whispered his song happily in the alders 
that supply him with food, for the Starling has not yet learned to adapt his 
clumsy beak to stripping the little seeds from the alder cones which supply 
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this Sparrow late winter and early spring food, a reason why we find the first 
Song Sparrows in the alders. This is the time that the tree-trunk birds are 
making their best records—the Downy and Hairy Woodpecker and the Nut- 
hatches—yet it is the time that the casual and theoretical bird-lover and pro- 
tectionist sees the least to record in the great outdoors. Why is it? Because so 
many things born of impulseand the fad-following spirit, instead of true interest, 
do not survive their first real winter test, and never a one of these reads even 
a single chapter in The Birds’ Book of Snow. They build some impossible 
bird-houses very late in the spring and place them as near together as flats 
in a tenement; they may throw out handfuls of crumbs and soon give up 
even this feeding because, with improper food, they do not at once attract 
tame Chickadees, and then they declare ‘there are no birds in our region 
to be protected,’ simply because they do not feel the responsibility that 
goes with success in attracting and loving anything animate. 


YOUNG MOURNING DOVES, FULLY FEATHERED AND CAPABLE OF QUICK, STRONG 
FLIGHT, BUT STILL TOO INEXPERIENCED TO FEAR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
Photographed by Dr. R. W. Homan, Webster City, lowa 


Notes from a Traveler in the Tropics 


II. CUBA TO PANAMA 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


RAVELERS nowadays soon learn to regard steamship announcements 

as mere ‘scraps of paper’ which are not to be taken seriously. I was not 

surprised, therefore, to learn that sailings on the line by which we had 
expected to reach Cristobal, from Cuba, were cancelled, and correspondingly 
pleased when a steamer bound for the desired port arrived from Spain, and 
on her we left Havana on the evening of October 26. With steam-coal at $28 
per ton, time is cheaper than fuel, so we jogged along at about three-fourths 
speed, over a sea so smooth that the entire voyage of four and a half days 
might have been made in a canoe. 

Our route ran around the western end of Cuba and thence down the Car- 
ibbean. It was, therefore, not far from the flight-line of birds which migrate 
down the eastern coast of Central America, or, perhaps, indeed, over the very 
waters through which we passed. A month earlier we should doubtless have 
been visited by numbers of the feathered voyagers, but a Nighthawk and two 
Barn Swallows, which were first seen on the evening of the 29th, when we were 
in about latitude 14°, longitude 81° 30’, were the only land-birds observed. 
The Nighthawk evidently found our nine miles an hour too slow a pace for 
him and decided to continue his voyage without convoy, but two Barn Swallows 
(presumably the birds of the night before) accompanied us all the following day, 
and many were the circles they flew about the ship to accommodate their 
rate of progress to ours. 

Of water-birds there were only a single Booby and one Petrel (Aestrelata ?). 
The latter, after the manner of his kind, was skimming the seas at high speed, 
as though in a desperate hurry to find something which he expected to dis- 
cover at the next wing-stroke, but which never seemed to materialize. It 
is to be assumed that these strong-winged, tireless hunters are sometimes 
successful, but they must capture their prey ‘in their stride,’ as it were, for 
they seem never to pause in their rapid flight. 

As we approached Cristobal, on the morning of October 31, hydroplanes, 
those recent additions to our avifauna, flew out to meet us, and Man-o’-war- 
birds, with an utter disregard for the principles of gravitation, ‘floated lazily’ 
overhead. I use this hackneyed phrase without compunction, for, whatever 
it may have been applied to originally, it belongs, by reason of its especial 
fitness, to the Man-o’-war-bird. That he can float, no one who has watched him 
for hours, sailing serenely through the sky without detecting a movement of 
the wings, will deny; while, if laziness is to be measured by the difference be- 
tween what one does and what one can do, the usual inaction of this bird of 
incalculably powerful flight more than justifies the application of the term. 

(11) 
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On a few occasions I have seen Man-o’-war-birds give marvelous exhibitions 
of their mastery of the air, but to ‘float lazily’ seems to be their principal 
occupation. 

The first bird-note which the newly arrived traveler will probably hear 
in Cristobal will be not the chatter of Sparrows but the shrill twitter of Paro- 
quets (Brotogeris). If they be passing on the wing, he may have a glimpse 
of them, but if they are perched in one of the cocoanut palms which line the 
streets, he may search for them in vain. In Cristobal, Ancon, and Balboa, 
these little green birds never fail to 
give welcome emphasis to their tropical 
surroundings. 

The bird-student whose first view of 
a tropical forest is from a train crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama, will be dis- 
appointed in the number of birds he 
sees. But, aside from the fact that his 
journey may not be made during the 
small part of the early morning and 
smaller part of the late afternoon when 
birds in the tropics are active, the bird- 
life of a tropical forest cannot be studied 
from a railway train! However, a sharp 
lookout is sure to be rewarded, and the 
possibilities are unlimited. Soon after 
leaving Cristobal, the train passes 
through a marsh where, invariably, a 
number of Herons may be seen. Little 
Blues, in both slaty (adult) and white 
(immature) plumage, are always the 
most common species of this family; 


“The first bird-note which the newly-arrived th: x = 
traveler will probably hear in Cristobal will then follow Louisianas and Little Grays 


— poe canada cnn but the shrill (allied to our Little Green), with rarely 
White Egrets of both species. Boat- 
tailed Grackles are common at both sides of the railroad. I saw a single Jacana, 
daintily raising its wings in characteristic pose until they met above its back, 
and one Giant Kingfisher (Ceryle torquata), which resembles our Belted King- 
fisher but is about three times as large. A telegraph wire seemed a peculiarly 
inappropriate perch for this bird of jungle-bordered streams. The wires also 
served as lookouts for numerous Sparrow Hawks. In brushy places there 
were small companies of Anis, their complaining notes drowned by the noise 
of the passing train. 
After passing Gatun, the railroad runs for miles along the shores of Gatun 
Lake and crosses arms of it on causeways. The flooding of this area of necessity 
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killed a great number of forest trees, and their grey skeletons, crowded with 
parasitic plants, still mar a large part of its shore-line. But I note a marked 
decrease in their number since my last visit to this region, two years ago, and 
ere long they will doubtless all have fallen, when this body of water, with its 
164 square miles of surface, its richly forested shores, picturesque islands, and 
distant mountain views will become one of the beautiful lakes of the tropics. 
Let us hope that birds will discover its charms; that Herons will nest upon its 
islets and Ducks winter upon its waters. At present few birds are seen, either 
from a steamer in crossing it or from a train on its shores. Two or three Brown 
Pelicans, a few Cormorants, and a flock of about fifty Ducks (Tree Ducks) 
completes the list of those observed. 

Just before crossing the Chagres River one passes through some really fine 
tropical forest, with towering walls of rich and varied vegetation rising from 
quiet pools of water which mirror the countless leaf-forms above. Here I saw 
two Yellow-breasted Toucans, flapping and sailing their slow way, a pair of 
large Parrots, and two maroon-colored Tanagers—just a suggestion of the life 
which these forests doubtless contain. 

Although the journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific side of the Isthmus 
is only 50 miles, this narrow neck of land has continental attributes. It 
has its continental divide, which, in spite of its low altitude of some 300 feet, 
serves to create a marked difference in the climate of the northern and southern 
slopes of the Isthmus, giving to the former a much heavier rainfall, and, 
consequently, more luxuriant vegetation than is found on the southern slope. 
Before reaching the summit of the divide we had entered the clouds and a 
downpour of rain shut out the view, but as we went down the southern slopes 
we left the clouds and rain behind to find a clear evening in Panama. 

Red Cross duties, connected with the extremely active Canal Zone Chapter 
and with the Panama Red Cross, left no time for bird-study of even the most 
casual kind, and the enly birds seen in and about Ancon and Balboa were those 
which could not well be avoided. The surroundings of the Tivoli Hotel at 
Ancon are not such as to attract many birds. Swifts (Chetura), Martins, 
Barn Swallows, Turkey Buzzards, and Black Vultures were familiar aérial 
forms. At sunrise each morning a Banded Ant-bird (Formicarius) sounded his 
rolling call a few times and was not heard for the rest of the day. A Wren 
(Troglodytes), resembling our House Wren more nearly in appearance than in 
song, was common, and a Summer Tanager, whose identity was revealed by 
its characteristic chicky-tucky-tucky, was seen day after day in a tree near my 
window. This tree also yielded a Woodpecker (Centurus) and a Yellow Warbler, 
which may or may not have been our Dendroica estiva. 

Blue Tanagers, a Robin-like Thrush, the Yellow-breasted Kingbird (7 yran- 
nus melancholicus), a number of graceful Fork-tailed Flycatchers, and the 
previously mentioned Paroquets were the birds which more than met me half- 
way about Ancon. 
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It must be remembered that the rainy season was just drawing to a close and 
that birds, as a whole, were not in song. In March or April many additional 
species would doubtless have announced their presence, while one who was 
looking for birds would unquestionably find the gardens and tree-lined drives 
of Ancon and Balboa Heights profitable hunting-grounds. 

The abundance of vegetation about the attractive homes of these towns offers 
many tropical birds their first opportunity to establish friendly associations 
with North American bird-lovers. 

The bird student in the Canal Zone, is not, however, restricted to those 
parts of the country which have come completely under the dominion of man. 
From my window in the Tivoli I looked out over the green savannas to the 
forested foot-hills, accessible and promising grounds, where one may study 
tropical bird-life under particularly favorable conditions. A visit to the ruin 
of old Panama, distant about 9 miles, possesses not alone abundant historic 
interest, but the vegetation which has sprung up in the fallen walls of this 
ancient city, and which surrounds its site, is filled with birds. I passed an hour 
there on the afternoon of November 1c with Capt. O’Connell, a former Museum 
associate, and now in the coast artillery at Ft. Amador. It was an exquisitely 
beautiful evening, with a richly hued sunset, followed by that marvelous after- 
glow which so often marks the close of a tropical day. On the broad mud- 
flats exposed by the low tide there were numerous shore-birds; Laughing 
Gulls gleaned at the water’s edge, and over the Bay of Panama were long lines 
of Pelicans, evidently headed for their roosting-places. 

As the sun fell, the birds in the vegetation about us became more active, 
and, in spite of the season, the air for a short time was vocal with calls and 
songs. I recognized the voices of many old friends. There was the chatter 
of Flycatchers (Tyrannus melancholicus and Myiozetetes), the loud, ringing 
whistle of a large Wren (Thryothorus), breaking with startling suddenness from 
a nearby thicket, and stopping as suddenly; there was the mournful whistle of 
a Cuckoo (Tapera nevia) which aroused a hundred associations, the thin 
twitter of dozens of Blue Tanagers, and the shrill cries of many Paroquets 
exploring the ruins as though house-hunting. There were scores of Seed-eaters 
and small flocks of Ground Doves (Chaemepelia rufipennis) along the road- 
side; Hawks, Caracaras, Black Vultures, Swallows, and a single Collared 
Swift (Streptoprocne) in the air; Hummers buzzed actively about us, every- 


where there was movement and a sense of teeming life. 

As we returned to Ancon in the short twilight, the sky was filled with an 
amazing number of Nighthawks; they were present by thousands, feeding at 
first high in the air and coming nearer the ground as the light failed. In strong 
contrast to their darting, erratic flight was the steady progress of a flock of 
some fifty large Parrots which passed overhead, bound for their home in the 
forest. 


An Evening with Birds in Florida 


By J. W. LIPPINCOTT, Bethayres, Pa. 


‘VEN in Florida, winter is the time of unsettled weather. In the northern 
part it may be 80 degrees in the shade one day and 20 the next. Never- 
theless there are quantities of birds always at hand. At dawn the 

Mocker awakens the world by that harsh cry which every other Mockingbird 
in Florida seems to repeat until the woods resound. Instantly Jays are heard, 
Red-winged Blackbirds begin to fly, Flickers, Sapsuckers and other Woodpeckers 
commence to feed; the Robins, flying in flocks, seek the edges of lakes where 
gall- berries are ripening, and from all kinds of impossible places, like bramble 
thickets, palmetto beds, and swamp tussocks comes a host of other birds. All 
are busy until the sun is well up, then one after another vanishes—where one 
rarely knows—until, just before night, the rush for roosting-places comes. 

Evening in Florida after a pleasant, sunny day is intensely interesting. 
Let us say that one is moored in a boat in some grass- or lily-studded lake that 
has a live-oak hummock on one side and on the other, grassy flats, and then 
the pine-covered sand-hills. The sun is very low, and the reflections in the 
quiet water clear-cut and many-colored. 

Tree Swallows have just been dipping their bills for the last hasty drink, 
but now there is a hush—no bird is in sight. Then on the horizon appear several 
dots; they come nearer steadily, but are high. Eight Little Blue Herons, two 
in the whitish plumage of the young bird, pass westward. To the flats now 
drops a noisy band of Red-wings, and then silently a flock of Meadowlarks, 
the latter spreading among the grass instead of in the sedge clumps. Robins 
that have been feeding on sumac berries on a little island hurry away as if 
making room for a dozen Doves that noisily alight in a clump of live oaks. 
From the hummock comes the insistent rasp of Brown Thrashers which are 
worried by some gray squirrels overhead. Here, too, Quail are whistling—not 
the bob-while of summer, but a more plaintive rallying call. Two Red-tailed 
Hawks are already roosting in the moss-festooned live oaks, but they make no 
sound. 

A mass like a cloud appears over the trees, cah, cah-hah, cah-cah. It is the 
Crow army returning to the great roost on Sorghum Hill, near where the 
Turkey Buzzards congregate for the night, on dead trees over the river—446 
Florida Crows—the evening before it was 449—flapping along in a straggling 
column at least a mile long. They look at everything they pass, some sportively 
swoop at a Sparrow Hawk, others circle and drop low to see what is going on 
among the Meadowlarks. Curiosity impels others to tollow, but they see the 
main column flying steadily on, and so quickly rejoin it. Now and then a Crow 
drops back to talk to one far behind—cah-cah, cah-hah. The column fades 
away toward the setting sun, and the even swish of nearly a thousand wings is 
no longer heard. 
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Doves in twos and threes, or singly, are now hurrying to the island. The 
early ones hunted roosting-places in the live oaks, but those that come now 
simply drop into the short grass or squat on the mud by the water, their wings 
whistling as they hover for an instant. Killdeer Plover suddenly cry out from 
the direction of the flats. One comes to the island and settles there with con- 
tented little noises; another, hunting him, circles with plaintive calls and then 
returns to the flats. 

In the water beside the boat appears a little Grebe. He is startled and 
dives, leaving scarcely a ripple. Other Grebes are diving among the sedges 
where the bass are chasing minnows and the frogs are croaking. Nearer to the 
boat are several hylas, piping away as they do farther north in April. As if in 
answer to their call, there comes a harsh cry, and over the water flops a Great 
Blue Heron, followed some distance behind by its mate. The Herons alight in 
the shallow water near the island, stand awhile stiffly erect, watching for 
enemies, and then lower their heads for the evening hunt. 

Now is the time for the Ducks to come to roost in the partly submerged 
sedge clumps. The sun has gone, and only the red glow remains. Against this 
there soon appear black specks high over the trees. They grow rapidly larger. 
There is a whistle of wings, a roar of water as they alight, and there, near the 
sedge clumps, are a dozen Black Ducks, quacking to each other in truly barn- 
yard fashion. Others swing in from the same direction, and all swim into the 
shadow of the water-weeds. 

Now and then a pair of Wood Ducks comes from the west. If the drake sees 
the boat, he gives a warning cry which other drakes already in the sedge clumps 
repeat and the Killdeer Plover echo. The sounds die down. Is the fun over? 
No! With swishing wings and startled quacks seven Mallards stop themselves 
in the act of alighting beside the boat. Probably they had been disturbed in 
some other roosting-place and had come too late to see clearly. Now they skim 
away to some other lake, leaving behind them a feather or two floating on the 
water. 

Surely now it is time to leave. A Barred Owl is hooting in the woods, Screech 
Owls and night-loving flying squirrels have spotted the boat from the edge of 
the hummock and are noisy in their disapproval; but something more is wing- 
ing its way over the water. In the almost vanished glow it dips and circles 
until almost overhead—a bat. 


The Great Horned Owl 


By F. N. WHITMAN, Chicago, III. 
With photographs by the Author 


FEW pieces of down and some feathers on the side of a hill first drew 

my attention, and when a short search presently revealed more feathers 

caught in the ragged edges of an old broken-off oak tree, my expecta- 
tions quickly mounted. I immediately aimed a few handy sticks at the tree- 
top and, at the second throw, with startling suddenness, the huge form and 
spreading wings of a Great Horned Owl emerged. Poising a moment threat- 
eningly, it then swerved up and away, disappearing in the woods. 

Thrilling at the discovery of the old Owl’s nest, I accomplished the 25- 
foot climb in feverish haste, a final swing landing me in a crotch, looking down 
into the hollow top of the tree. From the 20-inch cavity below, two young 
Owls, fluffy white balls about twelve days old, gazed back in startled amaze- 
ment. They had plainly been well fed, for in a circle around them were strewn 
the remains of five birds, a ground squirrel and a rabbit, the birds including, 
a Robin, two Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, and two Flickers. Surely here was 
food sufficient at one time even for hungry young Owls. On my numerous 
visits to the nest during the three following weeks, there was always a surprise 
in the variety of new prey these ravenous birds had brought home. Song-birds, 
Rails, Herons, rodents, and the like, were found, usually with the heads eaten 
off, as the Owls seemed generally to start with the front end. One Long-eared 
Owl was also found, testimony of cannibalistic habits. 

Covered with white down, with head, beak, and talons much out of pro- 
portion to the body, and their eyes closed, newly hatched Owls are grotesque 
objects. They are fed at short intervals with small bits from the prey at hand, 
including feathers, entrails and all, and on this diet grow rapidly, attaining 
at the age of four weeks almost adult size, although not yet fully feathered. 
They are soon encouraged to help themselves from the food available, and 
their legs, at first very weak, in a short time gain strength enough to support 
them. 

While one of the parents is attending to household duties the other is forag- 
ing for more food. In the dead of night, noiselessly, like a ghost, it sweeps along 
through the trees. It may be mentioned, that, because of their very soft 
feathers, Owls make not a sound in flight, and so can approach their prey with- 
out causing alarm; and when the present pair of birds later ferociously attacked 
me, I had not the slightest warning until they struck me like a discharge 
from a catapult. With a wing-spread of between four and five feet, large and 
powerful, dauntless in courage, they prove dangerous antagonists for the 
intruder who meddles in their home affairs, as will presently be seen. 

During the time that I spent up in the tree photographing the young, the 
old birds hooted their chagrin and anger from nearby. Growing bolder, they 
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presently flew into trees closer at hand, to observe what was going on at their 
nest, sometimes perching low down, sometimes in the very top of the neighbor- 
ing pines. Their long-drawn doleful hooting, interspersed with subdued cries 
or an occasional grunt, was accompanied by the ruffling of their feathers and 
the snapping of their beaks. Thus do they show their anger. When hooting 
they looked straight ahead, apparently lending their entire attention to the 
operation, and their white chin-patches seemed to expand, giving them a 
very peculiar appearance. 

I was placing my subjects for a last picture, when, suddenly prompted to 
look up, I beheld one of the old birds only a few yards off, sailing directly to- 


YOUNG HORNED OWLS A MONTH OLD 
Their horns are quite distinct. Within a week or ten days they will leave the nest 
ward me. But instead of attacking me, as it probably at first intended, it lit 
on a limb within a distance of 6 feet. There it perched, almost within arm’s 
reach, long ears erect, the powerful talons of its stout, feathered legs gripping 
and contracting with readiness for action, the large, relentless eyes fixing me 
with deadly intentness. Unfortunately, the camera was tied in place for 
photographing the nest, and as it was thus out of commission for the occasion, 
I had to sit astride a limb content to observe and wait. A hostile move toward 
the young would have invited vengeance, but, no further provocation being 
offered, the bird presently glided away. 
This close introduction apparently having lessened the awe in which it 
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had held its visitor, it now perched still nearer by, where it was joined by its 
mate, the two sitting statue-like, side by side, but a few yards distant. Having 
obtained satisfactory photographs, I was now ready to descend. I was about 
half-way down when something struck me a terrific blow just back of the right 
ear, nearly breaking my grip. It was a moment before I could realize what had 
hit me, so dazed was I by the force of the blow. Hardly had I recovered my 
hold when another similar blow caught me on the left cheek, leaving a deep 
gash beneath the eye, and when I finally reached ferra firma I was cut and 
bleeding. 

A visit to the nest the following day found the Owls on hand, anticipating 
trouble, and perceptibly more ready for an encounter after the previous day’s 
experience. On the other hand, I was also on the alert, prepared to protect 
myself in an emergency. Climbing the tree to and from the nest proved most 
hazardous, as the Owls seemed to realize fully my awkward position, and to 
take this act, therefore, as the signal for an attack. During my short observa- 
tion of the nest the birds hooted and snapped loudly, and as I started down one 
of them launched out for me. In a long swift swoop, on horizontal pinions, it 
came on down, the great yellow eyes holding me with a sinister, ominous 
intensity. The next instant, hugging close to the trunk, I swung up an arm, as 
if to strike, simultaneously ducking. Checked by this feint, the Owl passed, 
missing its aim by a few inches, and before its mate could follow up the oppor- 
tunity, I slipped to the ground. Quick action was demanded, for as one bird 
came from one direction, the other would follow up the attack closely from 
the opposite side. 

The blow, in every case aimed at the head, caused a curious numbing 
sensation; the bird seemed to strike in full collision, yet at the same time to pass. 
While the main force of the stroke apparently came from the beak, the claws 
left their deep unmistakable furrows. Indeed, it was necessary to keep a care- 
ful watch, when in the proximity of the nest, as the least lapse of vigilance was 
sure to result unpleasantly. The eyesight of Owls, contrary to popular opinion, 
is sufficiently keen, even in bright daylight, and the sagacity with which the 
birds would time their attacks merits admiration. 

One other incident of the day was of particular interest. One of the Owls 
was perched in the top of a pine watching me jealously as I handled the 
young. Suddenly a body shot downward out of the sky, swerving past the 
Owl’s head with such terrific velocity as to produce a sound like a small clap 
of thunder. It was an uneasy glance that the wise old bird cast upward, as 
it apprehended the swoop of the Cooper’s Hawk just in time to prevent 
being struck. The Hawk evidently had perceived the Owl’s unwonted pre- 
occupation, and had been tempted to startle it, the result probably being a 
more or less unusual occurrence in the life of these birds. 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advisory Council,’ 
which were first published in Brrp-Lore for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the eighteen years that it has been in opera- 
tion fully equals our expectations. From both students and members of 
the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results 
attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate 
the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


\ N 7 ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and addresses 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 

ALaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 1919 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

\r1Z0NA.—Harriet I. Thornber, Tucson, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA.—Joseph Grinnell, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Calif. 

CoLtorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1159 Rose St., Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—S. N. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

District or CoLtumpi1a.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 

FLoripA.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 

FLoripA, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

GeorGci1A.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

ILt1No1s, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glenellyn, IIl. 

ILL1No1s, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

INDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

lowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Kk ANSAS.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

KENTUCKYy.—A. C. Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 

LOUISIANA.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

\Matng.—A. H. Norton, Society of Natural History, Portland, Maine. 

\lASSACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MicH1Gan.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

\linNgesota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, Millard Hall, University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

I1issourt.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

\lontTANA.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

\EBRASKA.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

‘EVADA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

‘EW HAmpsuireE.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 
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New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
NEW Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Nortu Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Nortu Carouiina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Ounto.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
OrEGON.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.— Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. E. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RuopeE Is_anp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

Soutu CArRoLiIna.—Dr. P. M. Rea, Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. 
TENNESSEE.—Albert F. Ganier, Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Texas. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

VirGinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WaAsSHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Virointa.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 

British CoLuMBIA.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
MAniToBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

OnTARIO, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
OnTARIO, Western.—W. E. Saunders, London, Ont. 


MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 


C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, III. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Clinton G. Abbott, Rhinebeck, New York. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


VIII. RAVENS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


AMERICAN RAVEN 


Some form of the common American Raven occupies nearly all of North 
America and Mexico. Asa species it is chiefly resident, though during autumn 
and winter it wanders about more or less, especially in the United States; 
vet it does not pass much to the south of its breeding range, and its movements 
are not sufficient to constitute a regular migration. From the extreme northern 
section of its range it withdraws in part during the coldest weather, yet even 
as far north as Banks Land, Canada, it sometimes remains all through the 
long Arctic winter night. It is apparently local while nesting, and there are 
large areas within the limits of its breeding range where it scarcely ever appears 
at this season; in fact, it is rare at any time throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. The following four subspecies of the Raven are now known 
from North America. To correlate these with the A. O. U. Check-List, com- 
bine the first two for the American Raven, and the last two for the Northern 
Raven. 

The American Raven (Corvus corax sinuatus) inhabits middle western 
North America and breeds north to southwestern Mackenzie; west to British 
Columbia, northeastern Washington, western Wyoming, southwestern New 
Mexico, southwestern Arizona, and Tepic, Mex.; south to northern Honduras; 
and east to Vera Cruz in Mexico, central Texas, eastern Kansas, and central 
northern North Dakota. 

At Forestburg, S. D., three years’ observation gives an average autumn 
arrival of September 26, with September 12, 1904, as the earliest date; and 
at the same place the latest spring record is April 23, 1904. At Aweme, Mani- 
toba, three years give an average fall arrival of October 17, with an earliest 
date of October 10, 1898. At Margaret, Manitoba, three years’ observation 
gives September 28 as the average autumn appearance, with September 14, 
1909, as‘ the earliest date. At the same locality the latest spring record was 
March 21, 1912. 

The Clarion Island Raven (Corvus corax clarionensis) breeds in the 
southwestern United States, north to central northern Oregon; west to western 
California and western Lower California; south to the Revillagigedo Islands, 
Mexico; east to southeastern Arizona, central Idaho, and northeastern Nevada. 

The Northern Raven (Corvus corax principalis) breeds in northern 
North America, north to northern Greenland, Banks Land, and the northern 
coast of Alaska; west to the western coast of Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, 
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and British Columbia; south to western Washington, northern Mackenzie, 
and northern Quebec; and east to Greenland. 

The Southeastern Raven (Corvus corax europhilus) breeds in the eastern 
United States and southeastern Canada; north to southern Labrador and 
central Ontario; west to Minnesota and Arkansas; south to Tennessee, north 
central Alabama, and northwestern South Carolina; and east to western 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Maine, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

It was noted at Clinton, Ark., on April 9, 1889; in Fulton County, Ky., 
October 3, 1887; Mendosia, IIl., October 23, 1892; Trout Lake, Mich., November 
12, 1896; Grand Rapids, Mich., April 8, 1890; Unity, Wis., October 30, 1914, 
and Oberlin, Ohio, November 21 and 25, 1896. At Wauseon, Ohio, seven years’ 
record gives an average autumn arrival of November 1, with an earliest date 
of October 10, 1890, and an average of departure in the spring of March 21, 
with a latest record of April 11, 1891. 


WHITE-NECKED RAVEN 


The White-necked Raven (Corvus cryptoleucus) is even more sedentary 
than the American Raven. Its breeding range lies in the southwestern United 
States and Mexico, and extends north to southwestern Nebraska, central 
northern Colorado, and northwestern New Mexico; west to central Colorado, 
western New Mexico, southeastern Arizona, and Chihuahua; south to Michoa- 
can, Mex., and Guanajuato, Mex.; and east to Tamaulipas, central Texas, and 
western Kansas. It is apparently extinct in Kansas and Nebraska. All Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming records are now regarded as erroneous or very doubtful, 
and these states are, therefore, omitted from its range. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


FIFTY-SECOND PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


American Raven (Corvus corax sinuatus, Fig. 2). The males, females, 
and young of the North American Ravens are essentially alike in color. When 
it leaves the nest, the young bird has the body plumage of a duller black than 
the adult, that of the underparts especially being dull and brownish. This body 
plumage changes at the post-juvenal molt, and birds in their first winter are 
indistinguishable from the adults. The juvenal American Raven has a slight 
greenish gloss on the throat and upper breast, the remainder of the underparts 
being dull, lusterless brownish black instead of glossy, slightly greenish black ; 
the feathers of the chin are pointed and hair-like, as in the adult, but the lower 
throat lacks the characteristic elongated, narrow, glossy purple-black feathers. 


Bird-Lore’s Nineteenth Christmas Census 


HE highest number of species recorded in this census in the northern 
and middle Atlantic States is forty-six by Orient, Long Island; in 
the south, fifty-five by Fort Pierce, Fla.; in the Mississippi Valley, 
forty-four by St. Louis; and in the west, sixty-one by San Francisco, California 
(Santa Barbara, 110, too late for insertion, and Los Angeles not heard from). 

The present fall and early winter have been exceptionally mild and open. 
This condition is reflected in the various species which the Census reports in 
the east have caught north of their ordinary winter range. The Osprey, 
for instance, is recorded from Sandy Hook, and Morristown, N. J.; the Red- 
winged Blackbird from Connecticut, near the 43d parallel of latitude in 
New York, and a flock of twenty-two at Englewood, northern New Jersey; 
Pine Warbler from New Jersey; Maryland Yellow-throat on Long Island; 
Cape May Warbler in western New York; and Redstart in Pennsylvania! 

Of erratic northern wanderers, the Pine Grosbeak shows the most definite 
‘flight.’ In New England it occurs on the five Maine and New Hampshire 
reports (average twenty individuals), and is mentioned by four of the nineteen 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut (average five). It is also mentioned in 
Rhode Island. 

Several eastern observers have found the Hairy Woodpecker more numerous 
or more generally distributed than usual this season—let us see if the Census 
contributes anything on this point. In the 1917 Census it occurred in thirty- 
two per cent of the New England reports (average 1.9 individuals), and in 
forty per cent of those from New York to Pennsylvania (average 1.4); in 1918 
it is mentioned by sixty-three per cent of the New England reports (average 2.1) 
and by forty-five per cent of the latter (average 2.2). 

Lack of space has made it necessary to ‘cut down’ the printed Census wher- 
ever possible, and to omit certain reports for no other reason than that others 
from the same vicinity were more complete. We wish especially to thank those 
whose reports have not been published, for what they have contributed to 
the competition, and to wish them better luck next time. 

Quebec, P. Q. (Bergerville, Ste. Foye, Bridge, Sillery, Wolfe’s Cove).—Dec. 22; 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; 1 ft. of snow; wind east, very light; temp. 
37° at start, 39° at return; light rain in afternoon. Blue Jay, 1; Pine, Grosbeak, 10; 
Redpoll, 50; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 12; Acadian Chickadee. 3. Total, 
6 species. 77 individuals.—HArrRISson F. LEwis. 

Arnprior, Ont.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Overcast all day, with light snow morning 
and evening; 6-in. snow; wind northeast to north, light; temp. min. 20°, max. 25°. 
Fifteen miles on foot. Observers separate. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Large Hawk or Eagle 
(unidentified), 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker, 1; Evening Grosbeak, 52; Pine Grosbeak, 9; Pine Siskin, heard; Snow 
Bunting, heard; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 74. Total, 12 species, 154+ individuals. Seen recently: Dec. 15, American Golden- 
eye Duck, 4; Northern Shrike, 2; Dec. 22, Blue Jay, 3. 
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The Pine Siskins mentioned above were heard while the observer was in a grove of 
evergreens and it was impossible to see the birds. The Snow Buntings were heard call- 
ing above the town all last night. A blinding snowstorm was raging at the time, and 
what induced the birds to fly at night is not easily conjectured. A similar occurrence 
with this species was observed on the night of Nov. 28. We have never heard of Snow 
Buntings flying at night before. 

Red-breasted Nuthatches are entirely absent here this winter, but Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpeckers have been unusually common. Between Oct. 25 and Nov. 24, many 
Hudsonian Chickadees passed here.—CuHARLES MACNAMARA and Licuort GORMLEY. 

London, Ont., and vicinity —Dec. 21; 2.30 to 5.30 P.M., temp. 54° at start, 48° at 
finish (weather exceptionally mild). Wind light southeast; light rain falling most of the 
time. Combined list of three parties working separately. 

Herring Gull, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 30; American Crossbill, 5 (flock flying overhead, identi- 
fication not positive); Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 1; Northern Shrike, 1 (third year in succession that a Shrike has been found 
in the same spot on our census trip); Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 39; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (scarce this year); Robin, 
1. Total, 18 species, 134 individuals, 

The following have also been reported from this district this winter: Redpoll (flock 
of 5), Pine Grosbeak (flock of 8), Evening Grosbeak (flock of 6; also a few odd ones at 
other times), Snowy Owl, Bronzed Grackle (pair). No ducks this winter, weather too 
mild and too much open water. We also understand that in Toronto a number of Hawk 
Owls and Barred Owls have been brought in to the taxidermists.—C. G. Watson, 
J. R. McLeop, E. Daty, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Mippteton. (MclIlwraith Ornitho- 
logical Club.) 

Bucksport, Maine.—Dec. 27; 8 A.M. to 1 p.m. Clear; 4 in. of snow; wind northeast, 
very light; temp. 18° at start, 22° at return. Seven miles on foot. Herring Gull, 1 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 14; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Canada 
Ruffed Grouse is a resident, but was not seen on this trip. Total, 7 species, 31 individuals. 

GeorGE L. BLODGET. 

Lewiston, Maine.—Dec. 20; 10 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; 1 in. of snow; wind south- 
west, very light; temp. 28° to 36°. American Crow, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 34; Evening 
Grosbeak, 1; Redpoll, 20; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 6 species, 
59 individuals.—C, D. FARRAR and L. E. FARRAR. 

Plaistow, N. H.—Dec. 27; all day. Fair, partly cloudy; wind northwest, light; temp. 
28°; trace of snow on ground. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
American Crow, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 8; Tree Sparrow, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 50. Total, 8 species, 73 individuals. Goldfinches (100) and Red- 
polls (50) were seen the previous day by Wm. A. Denker.—KeEBLE PERINE, HASKELL 
B. Curry and Wm. A. DENKER. 

Wilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30, A.M.; 2.30 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; no snow; no 
wind, temp. 40° to 50°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 3; Starling, 7; Pine Grosbeak, 39; Junco, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 6. Total, 9 species, 61 individuals. Three weeks ago I saw 3 
Evening Grosbeaks and a Shrike —GrorGce G. BLANCHARD. 

Nashua, N. H. (into Merrimack and back).—Dec. 28; 8.15 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear 
at start, becoming cloudy, with the sun shining through intermittently; “in. powdery 
snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 25° at start, 28° at return. Ten miles on foot. 
Herring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 24; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Blue Jay, 3; American 
Crow, 2; Starling, 116; Evening Grosbeak, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 4; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Spar- 
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row, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 21. Total, 12 species, 181 indi- 
viduals.—MANLEY B. TOWNSEND. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 27; 10.30 A.M. to noon. (Two-mile auto drive into mountains 
and a walk of % mile at end of drive and auto back.) Clear with low-lying clouds at 
horizon; ground bare in lowlands, “in. snow in mountains; no wind; temp. 30°; 
observers together. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Starling, 3; 
Snow Bunting, 14; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 5. Total, 9 species, 35 individuals —Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. Ross. 

Devereux to Marblehead Neck, Mass. (and return).—Dec. 26; 12 to 4 p.m. Light 
snowstorm; wind west, light; ground bare; temp. 34°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 
9; Black-backed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 50; Double-crested Cormorant, 4; American 
Merganser, 10; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; American Golden-eye, 12; Old-squaw, 23; 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; American Crow, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 14 species, 141 individuals ——ALice O. Jump and Lipran E. 
BRIDGE. 

Wyoming through Middlesex Fells to West Medford, Mass.—Dec. 22; 8 A.M. to 
1 p.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind, snow light; temp. 34°. Herring Gulls, 75; Black 
Duck, 250; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 21; Starling, 30; Goldfinch, 7; Pine Siskin, 15; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1 (with Junco in claws); White-bellied Nuthatch, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 27. Total, 14 species, 443 individuals—EpMuNpD and LipIAN 
EK. BRIDGE. 

Middlesex Fells, and Pine Banks, Malden, Mass.—Dec. 27; 9.10 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. 
Fair to cloudy; ground covered by flurry of snow; wind west, light; temp. 21° at start, 
27° at return. Movements made by automobile to cover the Fells. Observers together. 
Herring Gull, 2; Merganser, 15 (3 females); Black Duck, 75 (Red-legged); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 17; 
Goldfinch, 20; Pine Siskin, 10; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 20. Total, 13 species, 175 individuals —-HELEN H. WELLMAN and 
Gorpon Boir WELLMAN. 

Weston, Mass.—Dec. 22; 7.35 to 10.15 A.M; 1.45 to 3.45 P.M. Cloudy, followed by 
light rain; wind light, south and southwest. Ground bare; temp. 38° to 50°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 17; Pine Grosbeak, 5 (have seen these several 
times); Goldfinch, 15; Pine Siskin, 4 (first seen Dec. 13); Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 25; 
Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (positive identification); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 12. Total, 15 species, 101 individuals —WaAkREN F. Eaton. 

Leominster, Mass. (Leominster and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy; 
no snow, no wind; temp. 35°; warm; ponds open. Herring Gull, 25; Sheldrake, 1; 
Pheasant, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 
5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3;. Total, 9 species, 43 individuals. (Six 
I:vening Grosbeaks (males) arrived here Dec. 10, and have been seen nearly every day 
since, but I was unable to locate them Dec. 25.)—Epwi1n Russet Davis. 

Holyoke, Mass. (vicinity of Mt. Tom Range).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Sky 
overcast; intermittent mist and rain; ground bare of snow; little or no wind from the 


northwest; temp. 35° at start, 42° at return. Seven to eight miles on foot, observers 


together. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 4 (one flock); American Goshawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 15; Starl- 
ing, 85 (one flock); Pine Grosbeak, 5 (one flock); Goldfinch, 25 (one flock); Tree Sparrow, 
12 (one flock); Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 14; Robin, 1. 
Total, 15 species, 171 individuals. Observed recently a Herring Gull and Northern 
Shrike. The Pine Grosbeaks have been observed this fall half a dozen times in this 
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vicinity; they are apparently wintering here. Evening Grosbeaks were reported in 
November from Portland, Conn., and Greenfield, Mass——ALpEN HEALEY, JouHN L. 
Bacc, and AARON C. Bacc. 

Southampton, Mass.—Dec. 24; Four hours. Cloudy; ground bare; no wind; temp. 
48°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 1 heard; Blue Jay, 7; American Crow, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 12; Tree Sparrow, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 9. Total, 10 species, 47 indi- 
viduals. Hairy Woodpeckers have been seen within a month. The Hairy and Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpeckers were both found in a strip of young pine killed by forest fire 
last spring. No possible doubt of Three-toed, as it has been seen several times and 
the glossy black back, with yellow spot on head, with white line, were seen each time 
with the naked eye —Mavpe A. and Bessie M. GrRAvEs. 

Dighton, Mass.— Dec. 25; 7.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare, wind northwest, 
very light; temp. 34°. Herring Gull, 30; Black Duck, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
2; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 35; Starling, 13; Meadowlark, 4; Goldfinch, 350 (very 
musical; feeding in a weedy field); Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 
15; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee,-8. Total, 15 species, 
502 individuals—CuHARLES L. PHILLIPs. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Dec. 28; 10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear during forenoon; cloudy 
with occasional clearing during afternoon; ground bare; wind northeast, light; temp. 32° 
to 40°. About six miles on foot. Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 8; Horned 
Lark, 53; Crow, 23; Blue Jay, 4; Starling, 6; Meadowlark, 11; Goldfinch, 22; Tree 
Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 21; Brown Creeper, 7; Chickadee, 19; Robin, 8. Total, 
14 species, 232 individuals—EpitH F. WALKER. 

Mattapoisett, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Mist and fog; ground bare; temp. 42° 
to 44°; calm to light west wind. Four miles on foot. Holbell’s Grebe, 1; Loon, 4; 
Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 3; Merganser, 11; Wood Duck, 1; Golden-eye 
Duck, 10; Old-squaw, 17; Scoter, 2; White-winged Scoter, 8; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; 
American Crow, 3; Starling, 16; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 39; Tree Sparrow, 16; 
Junco, 19; Song Sparrow, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 55; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee. 36; 
Robin, 6. Total, 23 species, 265 individuals —J. E. Norton SHaw. 

Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.— Dec. 26; 8.30 to 11.30 a.M. A few birds seen 
in the afternoon. Cloudy; ground bare; no frost in ground; wind west, light; temp. 37°, 
falling a few degrees; about 11 A.M. it began to hail, turning to rain and later to 
snow. Three miles on foot. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 7; Golden-eye Duck, 9; Kingfisher, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Larks, 45; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 14; Gold- 
finch, 21; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 11; Pine 
Warbler, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 17 species, about 150 
individuals.. Three large flocks of Geese, were reported to me as flying over in the 
early morning and about roo Mergansers in a pond. The Kingfisher was by a pond 
and flew off, sounding his rattle. There is a Mockingbird wintering here, apparently 
the same one that was here the last two years. Dec. 20,1 saw a flock of 21 Snow 
Buntings—Mona WorDEN. 

Warwick, R. I.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind light, 
southwest; temp. 40° at start, 45° at return. Eight miles on foot. Herring Gull, 58; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Flicker, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 13; 
Starling, 600; Meadowlark, 10; Goldfinch, 51; Tree Sparrow, 14; Junco, 46; Song Sparrow 
8 (one singing); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 28; Robin, 11. Total, 15 
species, 857 individuals—Harry S. HATHAWAY. 

Kingston and coast from Narragansett Pier to Point Judith, R. I—Dec. 24; 7 A.M. 
to 4.30 P.M. Overcast in forenoon, rain in afternoon; ground bare; wind east, strong; 
temp. 36° at start, 47° at return. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 11; Ameri- 
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can Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; Black Duck, 200; Great Blue Heron, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 60; Blue Jay, 12; Ameri 
can Crow, 17; Starling, 3; Goldfinch, 42; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
32; Slate-colored Junco, 57; Song Sparrow, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 52; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 28; Robin, 2. Total, 23 species, 544 individuals. 
The following additional species have been found during the last few days: Bob-white, 
Ruffed Grouse, Barred Owl, Screech Owl, Meadowlark, Purple Grackle, Pine Gros- 
beak, and Redpoll.—Epwarp H. PERkKINs. 

South Windsor, Conn.—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. Partly cloudy; with occasional 
flurries of snow; wind west, light; temp. 30°. 1o miles. Herring Gull, 4; Black Duck, 5; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Horned Lark, 45; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 300; 
Starling, 25; Red-wing Blackbird, 1; Purple Finch, 15; Goldfinch, 20; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 250; Junco, 15; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 12; 
Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 15. Total, 23 species, 
about 772 individuals—C. W. VIBERT. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; light mist; no wind; ground bare; 
temp. 45°. Sparrow Hawk, 8; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; 
Downy Woo Ipecker, 5; Blue Jay, 26; American Crow, 40; Starling, 255; Goldfinch, 49; 
Tree Sparrow, 65; Slate-colored Junco, 103; Song Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
11; Chickadee, 42. Total, 14 species, 616 individuals. —CLirrorp M. CAsE. 

Hartford, Conn. (North from this city beside the Connecticut River several miles, 
and in the meadows and woodland adjacent to said river).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Cloudy all forenoon, to clear in afternoon; temp. 38° to 49°; wind light, and changeable 
throughout the day; ground bare and muddy. following a very heavy rain all night 
previous. About ro miles. Herring Gull, 6; Black Duck, 6; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Horned Lark, (one flock) 50+; Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 1000+; Starling, 200+; 
Purple Finch, 10; Goldfinch, 75+; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 300+; 
Slate-colored Junco, (one flock) 50+; Song Sparrow, (unusually plentiful) 20+; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 15+. 
Total, 21 species, 1760+ individuals. Redpolls, Pine Grosbeak and Pileated Wood- 
peckers reported here recently, but not seen today.—Geo. T. GRISWOLD. 

West Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 22; 7 to 12 A.M. and 3 to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy forenoon, rain 
afternoon. Light wind; ground bare, temp. up to 55°. Nine mile tramp. Ruffed Grouse, 
2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1- Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; American 
Crow, 300; Starling, 150; Goldfinch, 130; Tree Sparrow, 21; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 11 species, 641 individuals —-Epwin H. MUNGER. 

Bristol, Conn. (Edgewood District and northwest quadrant of city).—Dec. 25; 
7.20 A.M. to 4.50 P.M. Cloudy with mist and fog on elevated territory; ground bare; 
trees and bushes dripping; a faint breath of air east; temp. 40° at start, 44° at return. 
Began to clear at noon; southwest breeze changing to brisk from northwest. and slightly 
cloudy at return. Hairy Woodpecker 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 19; Crow, 10; 
Starling. 45; Goldfinch 182+; White-throated Sparrow, 1: Tree Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee 25. Total, 12 
species, 296 ind‘viduals—ELBERT E. Smita and FRANK BRUEN. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 26; 9.20 A.M. to 4 P.M. Snowing, very little wind; temp. 
38° at start. Seven miles on foot. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 9; Herring Gull, 
182; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Scaup Duck, 10; Kingfisher, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 23; 
Song Sparrow, 6; Chickadee, 11. Total, 10 species, 246 individuals——FRANCES M. 
GRAVES. 

Birdcraft Sanctuary to Fairfield Beach, Conn.—Dec. 25; sunrise to sunset. Fair, 
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temp. 42°, ground bare. Herring Gull, 300; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Lesser Scaup, 
1; Old-squaw, 70; Surf Scoter, 5; White-winged Scoter, 200; English Pheasant, 2; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 9; Starling, 250; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 
14; White-throated Sparrow. 11; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow. 7; Fox Sparrow, 3; Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee 6; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Robin, 3. Total, 28 species, 928 individuals —FRANK Norak, Warden. 

Norwalk, Conn.—Dec. 24; 7 to 11 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northeast, very 
light; temp. 38° to 44°. Horned Grebe, 4; Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 47; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 2; Scaup Duck, 34: Golden-eye Duck, 42; 
Bufflehead Duck, 5; Old-squaw, 36; Great Blue Heron, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2: 
Horned Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 39; Starling, 13; Meadowlark, 4; Snow Bunting, 56; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; Pipit, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8. Total, 25 species, 329 individuals. The 
Pipit was in company with the Horned Larks. Its presence.was first detected by its call- 
note. Later it was observed from about 100 feet.—ARETAS A. SAUNDERS. 

Albany, N. Y. (west side of city).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M., drizzling rain; 
wind west; temp. 36° at start, 38° at return; ground bare. Six miles on foot. Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 75; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 85; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 12. Total, 9 species, 184 
individuals.—Jos. S. LAWRENCE. 

Albany, N. Y. (north of city, near Hudson River).— Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Light 
rain; muddy; wind south; temp. 48° at start, 46° at return. About 6 miles on foot. 
Herring Gull, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 2; American Crow, 175; Tree Sparrow, 35; Song 
Sparrow, 15; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 
18. Total, 8 species, 263 individuals —CLARENCE HOUGHTON. 

Fort Plain, N. Y.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear, with frequent flurries of snow; 
ground almost bare; wind northwest, strong; temp. 26° at start, 18° at return. Route, 
Oak Creek valley, through woods, thence across open fields to Erie canal and Mohawk 
river, following Erie canal towpath home. About 10 miles on foot. Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; American Crow, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Rusty Blackbird, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, 50 individuals. The 
Red-winged Blackbirds are wintering in a nearby swamp. Crows for some reason are 
scarce. Pheasants are quite numerous, but keep well concealed.—DovucGLas Ayres, JR. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy, with light snow flurries; 
temp. 28°; light northwest wind; ground bare, slightly frozen. Route from Liverpool 
to Long Branch, returning to Liverpool by different route. Herring Gull, 22; Black 
Duck, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; American Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 29; 'unco, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 9; Brown Creeper, 3, White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 25. Total, 
10 species, 100 individuals—NettTie M. SapLeR and BLANCHE HAmson. 

Geneva, N. Y.(City, Lake Shore, Pine Plain, Pre-emption Road Swamp).—Dec. 28; 
8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Partly cloudy; trace of snow on ground; light northwest wind; temp. 
about 30°. Observers mostly working apart. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 26; Ring 
billed Gull, 1; Redheaded Duck, 2000+; Canvasback Duck, 3; Scaup Duck, 500+; 
Goldeneye Duck, 3; Bufflehead Duck, 6; Old-squaw, 5; Great Blue Heron, 1; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 21; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
1; Prairie Horned Lark, 6; American Crow, 1,100; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Pine Gros- 
beak, 3; Purple Finch, 2; Redpoll, 1; Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 85; Junco, 7; Song 
Sparrow, 7; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Cape May Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 7; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 39; Chickadee, 117; Golden-crowned Kinglet. 11; Robin, 2. Total, 35 
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species, 3,979 individuals. For this locality the most unusual results are the scarcity of 
Canvasback, the abundance of Chickadees, and the presence of Cape May Warbler, 
which has been living near Mrs. Henderson’s feeding shelves for two or three weeks.— 
W. W. Grant, Orro McCreary, E. T. Emmons, Mrs. H. H. HENDERSON, and E. 
H. Eaton. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Cobb’s Hill, Highland Ave., Highland Park, Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
Port of Rochester and Durand-Eastman Park.)—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp. 32° at start and finish. Ten miles on foot. 
Herring Gull, 50+; Ring-billed Gull, 25+; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 25+; Slate- 
colored Junco, 20+; Song Sparrow, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 60+; Robin, 2. Total, 15 species, 
214+ individuals.—RicHAarpD M. CHASE. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Highland Park, Port of Rochester, Durand-Eastman Park and 
vicinities).— Dec. 23; 7.30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; ground bare; wind southwest light; temp. 
41° to 45°. Observers together after 10 A.M., inside of a diameter of 11 miles, mostly on 
foot. Iceland Gull, 1 (bird watched in flight and at rest at from 10 to 50 yards; identified 
by absence of black tips to the wings); Herring Gull, 2,000; Ring-billed Gull, 1,000; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4 (3 heard, 1 seen); American Crow, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 32; Song Sparrow, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 75; Robin, 2; Pheasant, 3. Total, 
14 species, about 3,095 individuals. On Dec. 22 Mr. Horsey reported 3 Pine Grosbeaks, 
and on Dec. 24, 7 were seen by Mr. Edson.—Wwm. L. G. Epson and R. E. Horsey. 

Rush, N. Y. (cemetery, wood-lots, orchards, willow swamp and evergreen hedge).— 
Dec. 27; 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare and frozen; very light west wind; 
snow flurries; temp. at start 29°, at returning 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; American 
Crow, 6; Snowflake, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 4; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 6 species, 24 individuals——DoNALp Wait KEYEs. 

Rush, N. Y.— Dec. 26; 10.45 A.M. to 2.45 p.M. Cloudy; ground bare and frozen; stiff, 
sharp, west wind; light snow flurries; temp. 28° at start, 30° at return. Four miles on 
foot through four wood-lots, one small swamp and intervening fields. Observers to- 
gether about half the time. Ring-necked Pheasant, 4 (cocks); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Sparrow (flew too quickly to be positively identified), 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 4. Total, 5 species, 14 individuals. Flock of Horned Larks 
seen next day in hilly pasture—Bersstr A. HALLocK and Myron CLEMENT. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 22; 10.30 A.M. to 6 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare, not frozen; 
wind southwest, light; temp. 50° at start, 53° at return. Twelve miles on foot, through 
upland woods and fields. Observers together until 5 p.m. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Goldfinch, 
3; Tree Sparrow, 16; Song Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 14. Total, 6 
species, 36 individuals. Dr. Morey noted an adult Red-headed Woodpecker on Dec. 23. 
Birds of all kinds have been unusually scarce here during the present season. The Red- 
breasted Nuthatch was fairly common during the fall migration, but has not been seen 
since Nov. 17.—GEorRGE W. Morey and Tuomas L. Bourne. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 P.M. and 4 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy in 
forenoon, clear in afternoon; ground bare for first time I can remember: wind south, 
light; temp. 39° at start. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 20; Starling, 2; Purple Finch, 7; 
Goldfinch, 26; Junco, 3; Tree Sparrow, 21; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Chickadee, 15. Total, 14 species, 120 individuals. Dec. 26; 8.15 A.m., on Hudson 
River, Herring Gull, 4; American Merganser, 1; Blue-winged Teal, :.—MAUNSELL 
S. CRosBy. 

Cortland, N. Y. (To Gracy Swamp and back, via the Marl Ponds:.—Dec. 27; 9 
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A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; 1 in. of snow; wind, northwest, light; temp. 16° at start, 30° 
at return. Twelve miles on foot. Herring Gull, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 500; Starling, 300 
(one flock); White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 23. Total, 10 species, about 862 
individuals—Harotp H. AxTELL. 

New York City (Jerome Reservoir, Van Cortlandt Park, Mosholu Parkway, Bronx 
Park Botanical Gardens).—Dec. 22: 8 A.M. to1.40P.M. Cloudy; light showers from 9 to 
It A.M., then steady rain; ground bare; wind, southeast, light; temp. 50°. About eight 
miles on foot. Observers in two parties in Van Cortlandt Park only. Herring Gull 250; 
Greater Scaup Duck, 30; Black-crowned Night Heron, 70 (the Bronx Park Colony); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow. 27; 
Starling, 140: Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 36; Tree Sparrow, 83; Field 
Sparrow, 37; Slate-colored Junco, 41; Song Sparrow, 40; Fox Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Black-capped Chickadee, 71; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 21 species, 862 individuals —Grorce E. Hix, CLARK L. 
Lewis, Jr., Epwarp G. NicHoLs and L. NELSON NICHOLS. 

Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 22; 8.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; raining 
slowly but almost steadily after 9.45 A.M.; ground bare; wind none at start but a light 
southerly wind developed by noon; temp. 44° at start, 51° at return. Observers together. 
Herring Gull, 53; Golden-eye Duck, 50; Wild Duck, not identified, but surely not Golden- 
eye, 25; Black-crowned Night Heron, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; American 
Crow, 45; Fish Crow, 23; Starling 250 (one flock of 150 feeding with some Fish Crows 
upon a garbage dump); Rusty Blackbird, 24 (studied with 6X glasses at 30 ft.; the ligh: 
yellow iris and the rusty tips of the feathers of upper and lower parts clearly seen); 
Grackle, 1 (either Purple or Bronzed); Goldfinch, 26; White-throated Sparrow, 16; 
Tree Sparrow, 38; Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 11; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 19 species, about 650 individuals —Mr. and Mrs. G 
CLyDE FIsHER, RuTH ANNA FIsHER, and Faria A. WILEY. 

Long Beach, Long Island, N. Y.— Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Driving snow most 
of the morning, melting at the ground; brief sunshine after midday; snow squalls in 
afternoon; wind fresh, approximately west; temp. 39° at daylight, 36° at sunset; sea 
rough and weather thick off shore until afternoon. Horned Grebe, 1; Kittiwake (?), 
a distant flock of 9 small Gulls were doubtless this species; Black-backed Gull, common; 
Herring Gull, large numbers; Black Duck, some hundreds in “‘rafts” off shore all day; 
Golden-eye Duck, 2; Old-squaw. 9; Scoter, a distant line going east, species not made 
out; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Horned Lark, flock of 5; American Crow, common; Starling, 
something like 200; Ipswich Sparrow, 5 or 6, at one locality only; Savannah Sparrow, 
t with the preceding; Tree Sparrow, small flock; Myrtle Warbler, 2. Total, 16 species, 
a low record for Long Beach.—E. P. BICKNELL. 

Speonk, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 23; 8 a.m. to 4.15 P.M. Foggy in early morning, 
rest of day clear; ground bare; wind north, moderate: temp. 44° at start, 47° at return. 
Herring Gull, 16; Greater Scaup, 6: Bufflehead, 1; Ruddy Duck, 200; Great Blue Heron, 
3; Virginia Rail, 2 (heard in marsh, one flushed Dec 24); Ring-neck Pheasant, 1: Mourn- 
ing Dove, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 20; Starling, 6; American Goldfinch, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Field Sparrow, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 30; Swamp 
Sparrow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Also 200 unidentified Ducks. Total, 24 species, 609 individuals. Long- 
billed Marsh Wren was seen on Dec. 24. The weather has been too mild lately to record 
the large numbers of water-fowl here recently —-LERoy WILcox. 

East Marion, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 28; 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Clear and sunny in 
forenoon, cloudy in afternoon; ground bare; wind north, almost none; temp. 29°. Chief 
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territory covered, about a mile along shore of Peconic Bay, several small pieces of woods 
and fields. Horned Grebe, 9; Loon, 3; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 225+; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 20; Ducks too far out for positive identification but thought 
to be Scaup, 25; Old Squaw, 1; White-winged Scoter, 30; Flicker, 2; Crow, 60; 
Starling, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 23; 
Myrtle Warbler, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 14; Robin, 7. Total, 19 species, about 475 individuals—MaBet R. 
WIGGINs. 

Orient, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 22; daylight to 4 p.m. Light, cloudy in morning, 
rain in afternoon; light southeast to fresh south wind; temp. 33° to 44°; ground bare, 
free from frost, no ice on ponds. Holbeell’s Grebe, 3; Horned Grebe, 31; Loon, 15; 
Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 500; Red-breasted Merganser, 30; Mallard, 3; 
Black Duck, 40; Greater Scaup Duck, 200; Golden-eye Duck, 85; Bufflehead Duck, 75; 
Old-squaw, 1,500; American Scoter, 4; White-winged Scoter, 200; Surf Scoter, 180; Bob- 
white, 8 (one covey); Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Yellow- 
breasted Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 370; Prairie Horned Lark (noted with 
the species); Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 50; Fish Crow, 3; Starling, 50; Meadowlark, 
11; Grackle, 1; Snow Bunting, 325; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 185 (one in song. The frequency of this 
species was one of the chief interests of the day, one flock contained 35 birds inclusive 
of this sparrow); Swamp Sparrow, 31 (30 in one colony in a Phragmites swamp); Migrant 
Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Maryland Yellow-throat, 1 (female. The only winter 
record known to the writer for Long Island. The bird was seen late in November, in 
the same locality, and was rediscovered for the Census only after a long search in a 
shelter of tall grasses. Its call note was heard repeatedly); Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1 
(in a cat-tail swamp, the bird in plain view at close range as long as the observer desired 
to study it. Although wintering locally in the north, the writer is not aware of another 
winter record for Long Island); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 22; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 2. Total, 46 species, 4,025 individuals.— 
Roy LATHAM. 

New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. (cross country to Richmond).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. 
to 6.15 p.M. Clear; wind moderately strong, west to northwest; temp. 44° at start, 41° 
at return. Observers together. Fourteen miles on foot. Herring Gull, 140 (flying across 
Island); Small Heron, 1(Little Green?); Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1 (asleep 
in pine, we got close); Screech Owl, 3; Belted Kingfisher 1 (on account of mild season); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 17; Starling, 12; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 1 (apparently passing winter in swamp); Savannah Sparrow, 1 (positive 
identification through glasses at close range); White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
2; Junco, 16; Song Sparrow, 35; Swamp Sparrow(?), 2; Cardinal (?) (heard in distance); 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; American Robin, 2. Total, 24 species, about 27 
individuals. On three successive Sundays before Christmas the Great Horned Owl was 
seen.—F RANK ALLATT and ALEc. Ross. 

Staten Island, (West Brighton to within 3 miles of Tottenville, to New Dorp).— 
Dec. 28; 7.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Wind very light, west; temp. about 32°; clear in morning, 
but overcast in afternoon. Twenty-eight miles on foot. Herring Gull, 200; Bufflehead 
Duck, 1; Old-squaw, 40; American Scoter, 3; White-winged Scoter, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 60; Starling, 50; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 21; Slate- 
colored Junco (one flock of about 100 feeding on the seeds of dead weeds; another flock 
of about 200 in woods, on the edge of a small pond); Song Sparrow, 2 (in bushes border- 
ing open fields, and g in tall grass in marshland near the open water); White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 7; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 50; Robin, 1. Total, 
21 species, about 800 individuals THEODORE DREIER. 

Hackettstown, N. J. (from Hackettstown to Waterloo and about home feeding 
station).— Dec. 26; 8.50 A.M. to 5.05 P.M. Snow storm during morning and part of 
afternoon; wind southwest, brisk; temp. 32°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 5; Starling, 1; Rusty Blackbird, 4; Purple Finch, 40; 
Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 54; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, about 141 individuals. Bald Eagle shot and 
wounded near town a few weeks ago.—MAry PIERSON ALLEN. 

Englewood Region, N. J. (Leonia to Nordhoff, through Phelps Estate. then to Coytes- 
ville, Fort Lee, and Grantwood).—Dec. 27; 11 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind, northwest, light; temp. 31°. Herring Gull, 30; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 8; Starling, 8; Red-winged Blackbird, 22 (one 
flock of males); Goldfinch, 24; White-throated Sparrow, 48; Tree Sparrow, 125; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 80; Song Sparrow, 65; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Spar- 
row, 23; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 50. Total, 23 species, 511 individuals—Epwarp G. NICHOLS. 

Englewood Region, N. J. (Overpeck River, Phelps Estate, Palisades, and Leonia).— 
Dec. 26, 9.45 A.M. to 4 P.M. Snowing in morning, cloudy afterwards; ground bare; wind 
west; temp. 35°. Observers together. Herring Gull, 45; Marsh Hawk 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Short- 
eared Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 7; 
Starling, 95; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 130; White-throated Sparrow, 39; Tree Sparrow, 
60; Slate-colored Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 11; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 40; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 24 species, about 475 individuals. Rough-legged Hawk rose from a 
wet meadow and was identified in good light at fairly close range as it flew by. Tufted 
Titmouse was observed for several minutes in company with Downy Woodpeckers, 
Nuthatches, and Chickadees—WaALDEN PELL 2d. and S. Morris PELL. 

Rutherford, N. J. (From Rutherford to Morris and Essex Canal, and along canal 
by way of Allwood Road and return).— Dec. 28; 8.15 A.M. to 5 p.m. West wind, light; 
no snow; temp, 25° at start, 28° on return. About 15 miles on foot, with observers 
together. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 8; Crow, 39; Starling, 200+; Cowbird, 2 (observed with glasses at close range); 
American Goldfinch (?), 1; White-throated Sparrow, 55; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 32 (conservative estimate). 
Total, 15 species, 441 individuals.—O. D. Keep, R. A. BARTON and NELSON BorsForpD. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12M. Mostly overcast, with occasional brief 
intervals of sunshine; ground bare; wind, northwest; rising temp. 41°. Distance covered 
about 6 miles. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Osprey, 1 (identification positive, seen first at a con- 
siderable distance, soaring, and recognized almost at once; then watched for five minutes 
or more until almost directly overhead, and not at a great height; call heard. As we 
customarily see a few of these birds during spring and fall migrations, I feel certain of 
the identification); Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 25; Crow, 36; Starling, 7; Purple Finch, 25; (one 
singing); Goldfinch, 9; Tree Sparrow, 44: Field Sparrow, 1: Junco, 83; Song Sparrow, 10 
(one singing); Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch,13; Chickadee, 
32; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 20 species, 304 individuals. Dec. 22, I sawa 


small flock of American Crossbills, the first in several years.—R. C. CASKEY. 
Plainfield, N. J. (to Ash Swamp).—Dec. 29; 7.15 A.M. to 5.20 P.M. Fair; ground bare; 


wind moderate; temp. 26°. Mourning Dove, 8 (flock); Cooper’s (?) Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
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Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 3; (one in a hole, two 
at dusk); Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; 
American Crow, 75; Starling, 30; Meadowlark, 35 (flock); Purple Finch, 8 (flock); 
Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Tree Sparrow, 135; Field Sparrow, 8; Junco, 
95; Song Sparrow, 22; Swamp Sparrow, 2 (together); White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 18. Total, 24 species, 499 individuals. 
This is my latest record of the Mourning Dove. The Cardinal and Brown Creeper 
are rarely missed on this route—W. DEW. MILLER. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Dec. 27; 8.15 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northwest, moderate; temp. 25° to 34°. Herring Gull, 4; Turkey Vulture, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker. 4; 
American Crow, 99; Fish Crow, 8; Starling, 11; Purple Finch, 41; Goldfinch, 2; White- 
throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 43; Song Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 11; Carolina Chickadee, 16; Total, 
20 species, 278 individuals. Two close views of the Turkey Vulture, flying low, were 
obtained. Three Purple Finches occasionally sang their warbling song.—Stuart T. 
DANFORTH. 

Sandy Hook, N. J—Dec. 29; 12.30 P.M. to 3 p.M. Fair; sky, clear; wind, northwest, 
light; ground, bare; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 500 (estimate); Double-crested Cormorant, 
3: Sora Rail, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Fish Hawk, 2; Short-eared Owl, 1; American 
Crow, 300 (estimate); Fish Crow, 50 (estimate); Flicker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Starling, 150 (estimate); Cardinal, 4; Goldfinch, 5; Junco, 300 (estimate); Song Sparrow, 
2; Vesper Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 50 (estimate); White-crowned Sparrow, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 300 (estimate); Catbird, 1; Hermit Thrush, 6; Robin, 300 (estimate). 
Total, 22 species; approximately 1,982 individuals —SERGEANT GEORGE E. EKBLAW 
and ALFRED NORDSTROM. 

Monmouth Junction, N. J.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy, ground bare; 
wind west, moderate; temp. 26° at start. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 41; Star- 
ling, 170; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 33; Song Sparrow, 9; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 15 species, 335 individuals.— 
R. E. DANFORTH. 

Princeton, N. J. (the surrounding country within a radius of four miles, by motor 
and on foot).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 4.P.M. Morning cloudy; light snow; wind west, 
afternoon clear; wind northwest; temp. 36° to 34°. Great Blue Heron (took flight 100 
feet away, shore of Carnegie Lake), 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk (bluish back, and 
rapid pigeon-like flight unmistakable), 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 2 
(pair); Blue Jay. 4; Crow, 1,000; Starling, 500; Goldfinch, 15 (one flock); White-throated 
Sparrow, 2 (pair); Tree Sparrow, 15 (one flock); Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 1. Total, 18 species, 1,590 individuals HENRY LANE ENO. 

Princeton, N. J. (along Stony Brook above the Double Bridges 2 miles).—Dec. 26; 
10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Alternate snow flurries and sunlight; ground bare, grass green and 
dandelions in bloom; wind west to northwest, strong; temp, 33° to 35°. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Crow, about 50; Starling, about 200 (in one flock); 
Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, about 75 (three 
flocks); Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, about 100 (three 
flocks); Bluebird, 2 (others heard singing). Total, 12 species, about 447 individuals.— 
TERTIUS VAN DYKE. 

Mount Holly, N. J.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 11 A.M. Clear; wind southwest and light; 
temp. 42° at start, 48° at return. Covered about 5 miles. Turkey Vulture, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 5,000+; Starling, 10, 
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Goldfinch, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 21; Tree Sparrow, 30; Slate-colored Junco, 30; 
Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 8; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Carolina 
Chickadee, 7. Total, 19 species, 5,143 individuals. On walk Sunday Dec. 22, 1918, 
saw Field Sparrow, Tufted Titmouse, Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Mr. and Mrs. NELSON 
D. W. PuMYEA. 

Moorestown, N. J. (Fifteen mile circle, including shore of Delaware River, Rancocas 
Creek, Swedes Run, Pompeston, Pensauken and Coopers Creeks).—Dec. 25; 6.50 A.M. 
to 5 p.M. Fair; ground bare; wind southwest, light, becoming northwest and blustery; 
temp. 42° at start, 42° at return. Three distinct units, two with automobiles, one afoot. 
One unit returned at noon; a second also returned but went out again; the third remained 
out all day. Herring Gull, 86; American Merganser, 50; Black-crowned Night Heron, 2; 
Killdeer, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 7; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad-winged (?) Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 11; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Flicker, 5; Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 12; 
Crow, 261; Starling, 55; Meadowlark, 25; Purple Finch, 15; American Crossbill, 7; 
Goldfinch, 33; White-throated Sparrow, 92; Tree Sparrow, 70; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 
143; Song Sparrow, 77; Fox Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 27; Pine Warbler, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1; Catbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 9; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 14; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 
19; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 1. Total, 41 species, 1,074 individuals. Three Purple Grackles 
were reported from Moorestown on the 25th, bya neighbor. The following records may be 
added: Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Dec. 4, and again about the 20th; Winter Wren con- 
spicuous by its absence.—M. ALBERT LiInToN, ANNA A. MICKLE, SAMUEL N. RuHoAps, 
ELLEN C. CARTER, WILLIAM Bacon Evans and GeorGe H. HALLETT, Jr. 

Camden, N. J. ( and vicinity).— Dec. 22; 7.30 to 8.30 A.M. and 10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Heavy mist changing to rain shortly, and a driving southeast storm by late afternoon; 
wind east to southeast; temp 45° to 50°. Observers together. Herring Gull, 103; Mer- 
ganser, 8; Duck (Black?), 10; Killdeer, 1; Bob-white, 6; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow, Hawk, 3; Barn Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Crow, 30; Starling, 200; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 50; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 70; Song Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 28 species, 
529 individuals—Conrap K. ROLAND and JuLIAN K. Potter. 

Haverford, Pa. (to Darby Creek and back).—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. Snowing a 
little, then clearing; strong northwest wind; temp. 32°. Eight miles on foot. Observers 
together. Broad-winged Hawk, 1 (found dead); Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Crow, 27; Starling, 2; Purple Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 18; White-throated Sparrow, 
33; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 107; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 19. Total, 15 species, 233 
individuals.—G. ScoviLtLe and T. SPENCER. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, fairly 
strong; temp. 40°. Observers together. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 36; Starling, 2; Gold 
finch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 63; Junco, 110; Song Sparrow, 18; Winter Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 53. Total, 15 species, 
316 individuals.—Mr. and Mrs. G. HENry MENGEL. 

Chester Heights, Pe. (to West Branch of Chester Creek and Green’s Creek and 
back).— Dec. 29; 7 to 9 A.M. Clear; ground practically bare; temp. 20° to 25°. Three 
miles on foot. Marsh Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 30; Goldfinch, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 36+; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; Carolina 
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Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 8. Total, 12 species, 
88 individuals—W. E. HANNUM. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25. Brisk west wind; mostly clear, followed by cloudy; 
ground bare, wet; temp. 42° to 50°. Turkey Buzzard, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; American Crow, 80; Blue Jay, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 45; Tree 
Sparrow, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 116; Song Sparrow, 27; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 15. Total, 14 species, 357 individuals.— 
C. E. EXINGER. 

Lititz, Pa. (northern Lancaster County, upper waters of the Hammer Creek).— 
Dec. 28; 8 A.M. to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp. at start 
26°. Twenty-two miles on foot. Observers separate one half the time. Killdeer, 1; 
Bob-white, 67 (5 coveys); Ruffed Grouse, 2; Turkey Vulture, 15; Red-tailed Hawk, 2: 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 65; Starling, 22; Purple Finch, 12; (two flocks) 
Goldfinch, 26; Tree Sparrow, 215; Junco, 415; Song Sparrow, 45; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 
11; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 105; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 2. Total, 26 species; about 1,075 
individuals. Juncos, the Winter Sparrows, and Chickadees, are more numerous than 
they have been in Lancaster County during winters of the past 20 years. Purple Finches 
were never observed in a previous Christmas Census. Crows were never so scarce as 
this season.—HERBERT H. Beck, ABRAHAM BECK MILLER and CHARLES S. BRICKER. 

York, Pa. (to Impounding Dam and return).—Dec. 28; 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Cloudy; 
1, in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 25° at start, 31° at return. Eight miles on foot. 
Observers separate. Mallard, 14; Black Duck, 18; Turkey Vulture, 1; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 4; American Crow, 3,200; Starling, 42; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 12; Slate-colored Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 6; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 20 species, 3,365 individuals. Sparrow Hawk and Hairy Woodpecker 
seen yesterday.—CHARLES S. WEISER and ARTHUR FARQUHAR. 

Altoona, Pa.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; snowing lightly; wind north to 
west, strong; temp. 42° to 32°. Observers worked separately. Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 75; Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 167; 
Slate-colored Junco, 56; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; Redstart, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 27. Total, 12 species, 356 individuals. Redstart was a young 
male and was studied through a glass at a distance of 30 feet. It was identified separately 
by McGraw and Hays.—Harry A. McGraw, Harry B. Kincu, Harry P. Hays, [RA 
J. Stourrer, CuaAs. GRIMMINGER and EDGAR GRIMMINGER. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—Dec. 28; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 4 to 5.30 P.M. Cloudy; a little 
snow in spots; light west wind; temp. 28° to 34°. Four miles on foot in farming country. 
Crow, 220; Starling, 9; Meadowlark, 6; Purple Grackle, 2; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, Junco, (flock of 60+); Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, 310+ individuals. Dec. 
29 Sparrow Hawk. Seen often recently. —BENJAMIN and ROBERT WARFIELD. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Dec. 29; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy, with snow flurries; 
'4 in. of snow on frozen ground; temp. 22°; wind, light northwest. Sixteen miles on 
foot. Observers together. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; American Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 41; Song Sparrow, 21; Cardinal, 17; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Black-capped Chickadee, 27; 
Bluebird, 2. Total, 12 species, 155 individuals. On Dec. 8, Catbird was seen and care- 
fully noted; ‘‘cat’ call-note heard and bird watched at 25 feet with 5X glasses.— 
Tuos. L. McConNELL and L. F. SAVAGE. 
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Baltimore, Md. (western outskirts).—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind northwest, light; temp. 47° at start, 53° at finish. About 7 miles on foot. Bob-white, 
6; Turkey Vulture, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 
39; Goldfinch, 21; White-throated Sparrow, 11; Slate-colored Junco, 67; Cardinal, 7; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 3. Total, 
13 species, 182 individuals —R. W. MAINSTER. 

Camp Meade, Anne Arundel Co., Md. (chiefly along Little Patuxent River).— 
Dec. 22; 8.40 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Continuous rain; ground bare; wind southwest, light to 
brisk; temp. c.50°. Fourteen miles on foot. Bob-white, 15 (one covey); Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; 
Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 12; Purple Finch, 10 (one flock); Goldfinch, 11; 
White-throated Sparrow, 64; Tree Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 3; (with the Tree) Slate- 
colored Junco, 120; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 32; Myrtle Warbler. 2 (together); 
Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 
14; Carolina Chickadee, 12; Hermit Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 1. Total, 24 species, about 340 
individuals. The rain kept at least one species, Turkey Vulture, from the list. Some seen 
next day.—CuaArRLEs H. Rocers, Sergeant, Co. B, 31st M. G. Bn. 

Morgantown, W. Va. (Route from Morgantown to Cheat River).—Dec. 27; 7.45 
A.M. to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy; no wind; 1 in. of snow; temp. 30° at noon. Sixteen miles on 
foot. Mourning Dove, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Slate-colored 
Junco, 55; Song Sparrow, 38; Cardinal, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Tit 
mouse, 13; Chickadee, 11. Total, 9 species, 148 individuals.—A. J. DADISMAN. 

Charleston, W. Va. (Kanawha County).—Dec. 22; 1 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; ground very 
wet; wind north, light; temp. 57° at start, 54° at return. Six miles on foot. Observers 
together. Bob-white, (three coveys) 22; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 13; Field Sparrow, 108; Slate-colored 
Junco, 106; Song Sparrow, 27; Cardinal, 69 (most we’ve ever seen); Carolina Wren, 24; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 17. Total, 
14 species, 406 individuals. Same territory covered as last 4 years, and have never 
before covered it without seeing at least a dozen Towhees (last year, 88).—E.Lts Craw- 
FORD, FRANCIS RAwsuM, CARL and Epwarp McAnprews, (Miss) MAry BELLE 
JouNsTon, and I. H. Jounsron. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.— Dec. 23; 8.15 A.M. to 5 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; no 
wind; temp. 33° at start, 40° at return. Ten miles on foot. Observers together. Ruffed 
Grouse, 3; Turkey Vulture, 13; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; American Crow, 18; Goldfinch, 66; Tree Sparrow, 
286; Slate-colored Junco, 160; Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch 
15; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Bluebird, 10. Total, 19 species, 642 individuals —CHaArRLeEs O. 
and Harry E. HANDLEY. 

Washington, D. C. (Wellington to New Alexandria, Va.; Four Mile Run, Va.; Arling- 
ton, Va. to Washington, D. C.).—Dec. 27; 7.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. Slightly cloudy; wind 
northwest, light; temp. 25° to 35°. Distance 15 miles. Horned Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 
12; Ring-billed Gull, 2; American Merganser, 6; Hooded Merganser, 8; Black Duck, 3; 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 12; Golden-eye, 8; Great Blue Heron, 1; Turkey Vulture, 8; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 18; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 7; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 15; Blue Jay 16; American Crow, 350; Fish-Crow. 100; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 12; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 20; White-throated Sparrow, 
40; Tree Sparrow, 200; Field Sparrow, 11; Junco, 400; Song Sparrow, 20; Swamp 
Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 14; Cardinal, 25; Migrant Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 2; 
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Mockingbird, 3; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 13; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 30; Carolina Chickadee, 25; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 21. Total, 49 species, 1,467 individuals. Same territory 
a few days previous yielded 42 species, including Bonaparte Gull, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; 
Killdeer, 25; Pipit, 15; Winter Wren, 1; Hermit Thrush, 5. Hydroplane mock attacks 
have driven the ducks from the Potomac in the vicinity of the city——Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo D. Miner, Hon. EpmMunpb Piatt, M. C., and Raymonp W. Moore. 

Mt. Vernon to Dyke, Va. (via Dogue Creek).—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 5 p.m. Clear; prac- 
tically no wind; temp. 8 A.M., 42°;12M., 56°; 4P.M., 52°. About 12 miles on foot. Observers 
together. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 32; Ring-billed Gull, 29; Common Tern, 2; 
Hooded Merganser, 312 (estimated); Canvasback, 500 (estimated); Lesser Scaup, 200 
(estimated); Ruddy Duck, 7; Turkey Vulture, 32; Marsh Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
ked-tailed Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1 (recently 
killed); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2: Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 13; American Crow, 250; Fish Crow, 3; 
Starling, 15; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 5; Field Sparrow, 7; Junco, 141; 
Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 26; Mockingbird, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 17; Carolina Chickadee, 10; 
Bluebird, ro. Total, 38 species, 1,660 individuals —W. L. MCATEE, ALEXANDER WET- 
MORE, and Epwarp A. PREBLE. 

Boone, N. C.— Dec. 27; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; light west wind; ground partly covered 
withsnow. Temp. 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 1; Ameri- 
can Crow, 5; Red-winged Blackbird (female), 1; American Goldfinch, 6; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Junco, 175; Song Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Carolina Chickadee, 7; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Bluebird, 4. Total, 17 species, 266 individuals—Roy M. Brown. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare, but very wet; 
wind, west, very light; temp. 34°. Observers together for the greater part of the time. 
Mourning Dove, 7; Turkey Vulture, 13; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (much 
larger than the following); Southern Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 12; Purple Finch, 47; American 
Goldfinch, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Savannah Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 7; 
Junco, 70: Song Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 4; Cardinal, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Myrtle 
Warbler, 15: Pine Warbler, 2; Mockingbird, 2; Catbird, 1 (unusual for us; wing seemed 
to be broken); Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse 2; Carolina Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned King- 
let. 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Hermit Thrush, 9; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 14. Total, 
35 species, 272 individuals. A Phoebe seen Dec. 25 —GABRIEL CANNON and GEORGE S. 
SNOWDEN, JR. 

Aiken, S. C. (a mile and a half along a creek, and two adjoining home places).— 
Dec. 21; 11 A.M. to 3 P.M., and 4.30 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. Calm; temp. 72°. Bob-white 30 
(2 coveys); Mourning Doves, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Black (?) 
Vulture, about 50; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 8; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker. 2; Flicker. 14; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 
20; Meadowlark, 25; Rusty Blackbird, 50; Goldfinch, 9; Vesper Sparrow, 41; Henslow’s 
Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 225; Chipping Sparrow, 91; Field Sparrow, 118, 
Junco, 124; Song Sparrow, 92; Swamp Sparrow, 20; Towhee, (both Red-eyed and White- 
eyed), 26; Cardinal, 22; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 20; Pine Warbler, 54; 
Mockingbird, 26; Catbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 11; Carolina Wren, 17; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 23; Kinglets (both Ruby-crowned and Golden-crowned) 14; Hermit 
Thrush, 26; Robin, about 100; Bluebird, 30. Total, 43 species, 1,352 individuals. On 
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Dec. 28, 25 Fox Sparrows and 200 Bluebirds.—(Miss) Louise P. Forp and Marion 
I. PELLEwW. 

Sterling, Ga. (near Brunswick’s our woods and Pyles Marsh).—Dec. 23; 9 to 11.30 
A.M., 1 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; wind, east; temp. about 60° at start and 50° at return. Six 
miles on foot. Blue-winged Teal, 2; Little Blue Heron, 1; Killdeer, 7; Mourning Dove, 
3; Ground Dove, 3; Turkey Vulture, 8; Black Vulture, 86; Marsh Hawk, 1; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Wood Pewee, 1 [Phoebe?]; Blue Jay, 11; American 
Crow, 8; Fish Crow, 112; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Grackle, 14; Boat-tailed Grackle, 4; 
American Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 51; Chipping Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Chewink, 19; Cardinal, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1; Palm Warbler, 7; Maryland Yellow-throat, 2; Mockingbird, 15; 
Brown Thrasher, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; House Wren, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 9; Hermit Thrush, 4; American Robin, 10; Bluebird, 42. Total, 41 


20; Swamp Sparrow, 0; 


species, 493 individuals —DELBERT COLEMAN (15 years old). 
Fort Pierce, Fla.—Dec. 24; 7 to 11 A.M. South along Indian River to White City 
station. 12 to 4.30 P.M. Southwest of Ft. Pierce. Cloudy, several light showers during 


° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 


morning; wind south, light; temp. 68° at start, 75 
Herring Gull, 12; Laughing Gull, 16; Bonaparte’s Gull, 5; Royal Tern, 53; Florida Cor- 
morant, 19; Brown Pelican, 250; Lesser Scaup Duck, 2,000; Ward’s Heron, 4; Louisiana 
Heron, 7; Little Blue Heron, 26; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Killdeer, 42; 
Mourning Dove, 138; Ground Dove, 26; Turkey Vulture and Black Vulture, 262; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Bald 
Eagle, 3; Florida Sparrow Hawk, 18; Osprey, 13; Owl (unidentified), 1; Kingfisher, 18; 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 15; Flicker, 16; Phabe, 14; 
Florida Blue Jay, 4; Florida Crow, 3; Fish Crow, 85; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Southern 
Meadowlark, 48; Boat-tailed Grackle, 167; Florida Grackle, 7; Goldfinch, 4; Savannah 
Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 1; White-eyed Towhee, 3; Florida 
Cardinal, 13; Tree Swallow, 95; Loggerhead Shrike, 17; Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; 
Palm and Yellow Palm Warblers, 132; Florida Yellow-throat, 5; Mockingbird, 25; House 
Wren, 31; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 12; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 7; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 69; 
Total, 55 species, about 3,725 individuals. Saw 6 Snowy Egrets, Wood Ibis, Little 
Green Heron, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Dec. 22; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Dec. 23; 
Pied-billed Grebe, Dec. 26; Loon, Pileated Woodpecker, Pine Warbler, Prairie Warbler, 
Dec. 27; Black-crowned Night Heron, Catbird, Towhee, Dec. 28.—Total of 68 species 
observed during Christmas week. It seemed rather strange that I should see but one 
Robin on the 24th, but saw hundreds on the 27th. Have seen no Hairy and Downy 
Woodpeckers during December. Have seen them during every other month since I 
came here in August.—Huco H. ScHRODER. 

Reed City, Mich. (Up the Hersey River about 4 miles). Dec. 29. Clear; very little 
snow; practically no wind; temp. 15° at start, 18° at return. About 15 miles on skis. 
Evening Grosbeak, 6; Chickadee, 7; Slate-colored Junco (two flocks), 150; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; American Goldfinch (heard). Total, 5 species, 166 individuals—HAroLpD 
NORMAN. 

Detroit, Mich.— Dec. 29; Belle Isle Park, 9.30 A.M. to 12 M.; Palmer Park and vici- 
nity, 1 to 4 P.M. Snowing; light snow on ground; wind, southwest, brisk; temp. 30°, 
Herring Gull, 2; Bob-white (tracks) 5; Ring-necked Pheasant, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 6; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 3. Total, ro species, 58 individuals —RALPH BEEBE. 

Detroit, Mich. (Belle Isle and river front). Dec. 27; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground 


bare; no wind; temp. 20° to 25°. Herring Gull, 102; Ring-billed Gull, 20; American 


Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Merganser, 6; Golden-eye Duck, 75; Barrows Golden-eye, 10; 
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Greater Scaup Duck, 15; Lesser Scaup, 20; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 9; American Crow, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 12 (one rosy male); Goldfinch, 1; 
Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Black-capped Chickadee, 9. Total, 17 species, 
302 individuals.—Etra S. Wi1Lson. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; 1 in. of snow; wind west, 
light; temp. 27° at start, 24° at return. Observers together. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 160; Junco, 13; 
Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 18. Total, 9 species, about 
214 individuals.—JOsSELYN VAN TYNE and CLAUDE VAN TYNE. 

Camden, Mich.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; %4in. snow; wind North- 
west, light; temp. 24° at start, 28° at return. Six miles on foot. Observers together. 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 5; Blue 
Jay. 6; Tree Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 8. Total, 10 species, 51 individuals —Ray E. READER and 
Wituts C. READER. 

Bronson, Mich.— Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear at first, clouded up in the after- 
noon; fairly strong west wind; about 3 inches of snow on ground; brush covered with 
snow, making observation hard; no signs of thawing. About 10 miles. Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; American Crow, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Gold- 
finch, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 100 (approximately, all one flock); Cardinal. 5; 
Chickadee, 7. Total, 10 species, 135 individuals —GARDNER BATEs. 

Waukesha, Wis.— Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. Cloudy until middle 
of forenoon, remainder of the day remarkably fine; temp. 20° to 30°; wind westerly, 
light becoming fresh; ground in places bare, but for most part covered with dry, powdery 
snow that had fallen the preceding day, the first snow of the season; drifts 3 or 4 feet deep 
across the roads in places made walking difficult. Nine miles on foot along tree-bordered 
roads, and in the outskirts of the town. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 12. Total, 4 species, 25 individuals. Winter mild so far, 
streams unfrozen. Note scarcity of seed-eating birds again this winter —May MorGan. 

Madison, Wis. (encircling Lake Monona).—Dec. 27; 12.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear. 
4 to 6 ins. snow; wind southwest, very light; temp. 15° to 20°. Ten and one-half miles on 
foot. Observers together. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 14; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 100; 
Junco (slate-colored), 25; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, about 160 individuals. I am only sorry 
that I cannot report as belonging to the above list one White-winged Scoter, one Great- 
horned Owl, and three Pine Grosbeaks, seen on December 22.—CLARA and WARNER 
TAYLOR. 

Lauderdale Lake and vicinity, near Elkhorn, Wis.—Dec. 26; 10 to 11.10 A.M. and 
1.40 to 3.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground snow-covered; wind southwest, brisk; temp. 18° 
at 10 A.M., 23° at 3.30 P.M. About 4 miles on foot. Observers working together. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; 
American Crow, 16; RustyBlackbird, 3; Redpoll, 6; Tree Sparrow, 100; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 12; Robin, 1. Total, 12 species, 
161 individuals —LuLA DuNBAR and ROBERT DUNBAR, JR. 

St. Peter, Minn.—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear; 1 in. snow; wind south, light; 
temp. 7° to 20°. Six mile tramp; woods, fields, river-bottom and lake. Mallard, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 36; Tree Sparrow, 26; 
Slate-colored Junco, 6; Fox Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 10. Total, 
16 species, 119 individuals.—Harry Jay LADvE. 
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Hutchinson, Minn.—Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; 4 in. fresh snow; wind, 
brisk northwest; temp. 28° at start, 26° at return. Eight miles on foot. Observers 
together. Mallard, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue 
Jay, 1; Redpoll, 14; Tree Sparrow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 22. Total, 8 species, 57 individuals. It was unusual to see a Mallard at this 
time of the year—Cartos Avery, State Game and Fish Commissioner, and J. M. 
ExnEIM, Game Warden. 

Oberlin, Ohio (east, south and west of town).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; 
light fall of snow; strong northwest wind; temp. 30° at start, 26° on return. Ten miles 
on bicycle, 4 miles on foot. Scaup Duck (?) male (not near enough for identification), 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood 
pecker, 5; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Meadowlark, 8; Tree Sparrow, 25; Slate-colored 
Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 25; 
Robin, 2. Total, 16 species, 100 individuals. Bluebird seen two weeks ago.—HELEN 
M. RIce. 

Lakeside, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 1 to 6 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northwest, 
light; temp. 28°. Four miles. Cardinal, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 8; Horned Lark, 7; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 
1. Total, 7 species, 29 individuals.—A. CARLSON. 

Canton, Ohio. —Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; sharp wind; 
temp. 25°. Ten miles on foot. Observers together. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1;* 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, 75; Slate-colored Junco, 35; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 10; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 12. Total, 12 species, 172 individuals.—May 5 
DANNER and Mary KInc. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3 p.m. Cloudy and threatening; ground bare; 
strong southwest wind; temp. 30° at both start and return. Distance covered 7 miles 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Cowbird, 1; Tree Sparrow, 125; Slate 
colored Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted 
Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 16. Total, 10 species, 170 individuals.—KEpw. 
D. KiMes. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 9.45 A.M. to 1.45 P.M. Cloudy; light rain; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 52° to 53°; over 1 in. of rain the preceding night. A seven-mile walk in the 
woods and fields about Cadiz. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay 1; American Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 3; 


White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 4. Total, 13 species, 
68 individuals. There were fewer birds for each hour spent afield than any time during 
my twenty years of bird study. A Mongolian Pheasant is roosting with a neighbor’s 
chickens, the third case of the kind that has come under my observation near here in 
the past two years.—Harry B. MCConNeELL, John Wortey and RayMonp Timmons. 

Wilmington, Ohio.— Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 4 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west, strong; 
temp. 52° at start, 53° at return. Eight miles on foot. Mourning Dove, 14; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; 
Flicker, 3; American Crow, 123; Meadowlark, 19; Tree Sparrow, 43; Junco 112; Song 
Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted 
Titmouse, 11; Chickadee, 19. Total, 16 species, 389 individuals. Jays we have at our 
feeding table, but could find none on the walk. Birds well scattered on account of 
warm weather will answer for some of the small numbers. Meadowlarks singing like 
springtime. One snake and one butterfly out.—Geo. D. HAwWortTH. 

Hillsboro, Ohio.—Dec. 27; 7.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Partly cloudy; light southwest wind; 
1 in. of snow; temp. 22° to 36°. Walked 7 miles. Bob-white 8; Mourning Dove, 2 ,; 
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Sparrow Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 25; Horned Lark, 20; Blue Jay, 8; Bronzed Grackle, 4; 
American Crow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 100+; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Fox Sparrow, 
10; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 100; Cardinal, 50; Mockingbird, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 14; Robin, 
2. Total, 26 species, 620+ individuals —LetuHa E. Roaps. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25, 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Cloudy; misty rain, with an oc- 
casional snowflake; brisk southwest wind; ground bare; temp. 33° forenoon, 31° after- 
noon. Distance walked about 12 miles. Bob-white, 15; Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue-Jay, 11; 
Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 16; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 63. Total, 15 species; 153 individuals.— 
Geo. L. Forpyce, C. A. LEEpy, W. H. WARNER, H. W. WEISGERBER. 

Lafayette, Ind. (to Soldier’s Home by river road and return by Happy Hollow road). 
—Dec. 25; 8.45 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; snowing, ground slightly covered with snow; wind 
west, brisk; temp. 30°. Eight miles on foot. Observers together. Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker 6; Horned Lark 8; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 5; American Gold- 
finch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 130; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 15. Total, 12 species, 215 individuals. The King- 
fisheris unusual, but was identified with doubt.—M. L.FisHer and PAUL AITKENHEAD. 

Millers, Ind. (Walk from Gary to Millers and among the Sand Dunes at Millers).— 
Dec. 27; 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. Ground covered with 4 in. of snow; sky overcast; wind south- 
west, light; temp. 26°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
10; American Crow, 6; Evening Grosbeak, 4; Redpoll, 20; Tree Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 1; 
Chickadee, 13. Total, 9 species, 63 individuals. On Dec. 21, 50 Evening Grosbeaks 
were seen at Millers—C. W. G. Errric and CHRESWELL J. Hunt. 

Millers, Ind.—Dec. 26; 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; 8 in. snow; wind southwest; 
temp. 14° at start, 24° at return. Twelve miles on foot. Observers together. Herring 
Gull, 15; Merganser, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 4; 
Redpoll, 25; Goldfinch (?), 1; Pine Siskin, 10; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 10; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, about 
200 individuals. The Pine Siskin was studied with glasses at 25 feet, yellow on wing noted. 
—Foster BALLARD, JoHN AusTIN KERR, and JeENcKEs Mason, Chicago, Illinois. 

Zuma Township, Rock Island Co., Ill.—Dec. 22; 8 A.M. to 3.15 P.M. Cloudy and 
foggy; ground bare and very wet; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 40° at return. 
Twelve miles on foot. Bob-white, 25 (two covies); Rough-legged Hawk, 3; Screech 
Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 40; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 12; Blue 
Jay, 30; American Crow, 17; Tree Sparrow, 160; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Cardinal, 7; 
Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 22. 
Total, 18 species, about 385 individuals —JoHN J. SCHAFER. 

Rantoul, Ill.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ground frozen; cloudy with snow flurries: 
northwest wind; temp. 20°. Prairie Hen, 27; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
1; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; Screech Owl, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Flicker, 7; Prairie Horned Lark, 50; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 42; Lapland Long- 
spur, 65; Tree Sparrow, 95; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 
Total, 16 species, about 315 individuals —Srpney E. EKBLAw and W. ELMER EKBLAwW. 

Albion, Ill.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp. 26° to 28°. Six miles. Killdeer, 1; Bob-white, 1; Prairie Chicken 9; Mourning 
Dove 1; Cooper’s Hawk 1; Barred (?) Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; Flicker, 11; Blue 


oe 
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Jay, 26; American Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 700; Song Sparrow, 
3; Cardinal, 1 pair, 1 individual; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 20 species, 
881 individuals—Joun H. Goocu. 

Sioux City, Iowa (Car to Noith Riverside, north to ravines and return).—Dec. 26; 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; light fall of snow, intermittent through the day; wind west 
and northwest, strong in the open; temp. 28° to 30°. Eight miles on foot, distance 
covered 18 miles. Observers together. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 1; American Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 2; American Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 60 
(estimate); Junco, 14; Cardinal, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 50 (esti 
mate). Total, 11 species, about 153 individuals—Mrs. F. W. MARSHALL, Miss 
JOSEPHINE SMITH and Mrs. H. M. BaILey. 

Lexington, Ky.—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Alternate sunshine and cloudy, 
occasional flurries of snow, little snow on ground, not covering it; temp. 24° to 28°. 
Route through cemetery where are many shrubs, evergreens and deciduous trees. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2: Crow, 1; Junco, 50; Cardinal, 
(one pair); Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25. Total, 9 
species, 93 individuals —Emity BaArNes, ISABEL CLay, and S. WooTen. 

Louisville, Ky.— Dec. 25, 8.30 A.M. to 3 p.M. Ground bare at start; snowing profusely 
at return: wind southwest, strong; temp. 28° at start, 29° at return. Nine miles on foot. 
Observers together. Mallard Duck 5; Red-shouldered Hawk (?), 2; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 15; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 50; White- 
throated Sparrow, 27: Slate-colored Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 19; Towhee, 3; Cardinal, 
75; Brown Creeper, 4; Mockingbird, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 
21; Black-capped Chickadee, 19. Total, 21 species, 318 individuals. Blue Jays, which 
usually abound in this vicinity, are exceedingly scarce now, the above being the first 
noted in 5 or 6 weeks —Burt MONROE and SWALE GORDON. 

Bowling Green, Ky.—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; wind north, light; 
temp. 33° to 48°. Four miles on foot. Observers together. Turkey Buzzard, 1; Black 
Vulture, 11; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 
6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1: Flicker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 13; American 
Crow, 125; Purple Finch, 30; American Goldfinch, 30; White-crowned Sparrow, 40; 
White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 3; Chipping Sparrow, 5; Slate-colored Junco, 
150; Song Sparrow, 11; Towhee, 7: Cardinal, 75; Cedar Waxwing, 25 (one flock); 
Myrtle Warbler, 8; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 50; Carolina Chickadee, 50; Bluebird, 47. Total, 29 
species, 723 individuals. Other birds seen within the week preceding census: killdeer, 
Mourning Dove, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Meadowlark, Field Sparrow, Brown Creeper, 
and Robin. Grand total, 36. Golden-crowned Kinglets, usually winter residents, are not 
in evidence this winter, being rare even in migrations. On account of the mild fall and 
winter there have been many more birds here this winter than were to be found last 
winter. Two flocks of Rusty Blackbirds seen as late as December 7.—ROBERT ALEXAN- 
DER, L. Y. LANCASTER, and GorDON WILSON. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Creve Coeur Lake).—Dec. 28; 9.45 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear; slight 
covering of snow; wind northwest; temp. 25° to 28°. The party, 12 in number, covered 
an area of about two and a half square miles. Bob-white, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Bald Eagle, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 13; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 61; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 61; Cowbird, 1; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 68; Purple Finch, 6; American Goldfinch, 27; Tree Sparrow, 250; Junco, 67; 
Song Sparrow, 67; Cardinal, 54; Logger-head Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 47; Black-capped 
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Chickadee, 20. Total, 27 species, 773 individuals—Tue St. Louts Brrp Crus, Dr. 
RoBert J. Terry, President, Mrs. KELTON E. WHITE, Secretary. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Creve Coeur Lake and vicinity).—Dec. 22; 7.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. 
Clear. and very damp; wind southwest, strong; temp. 40° at start, 48° at return. Twelve 
miles on foot. Observers together. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Green-winged Teal, 6; Caro- 
lina Rail, 1; Bob-white, 6; Duck Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Bald Eagle, 1; Pigeon Hawk, 1: Kingfisher, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 16; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 15; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 70; Prairie Horned Lark, 13; 
Meadowlark, 2; Red-wing Blackbird, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 
9; Tree Sparrow, 187; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Slate-colored Junco, 124; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 44; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 
2; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 35; Carolina 
Chickadee, 27; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 7. Total, 44 species, 656 individuals —DENT JOKERsT and 
PAUL DENT. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Country Club and Brush Creek Region, Swope Park, and Lower 
Blue Valley).—Dec. 25. Clear; 11 in. snow on ground; light northwest wind; temp. 7°. 
Bob white, 8; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2: Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
8; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Northern Flicker, 1: Prairie 
Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 45; Red-winged Blackbird, 15; Bronzed 
Grackle, 2; Crossbill, 3; Goldfinch, 35; Harris’s Sparrow, 40; White-crowned Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 500; Song Sparrow, 250; Fox Sparrow, 8: Towhee, 
5; Cardinal, 25; Carolina Wren, 6; Brown Creeper, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 15; Black-capped Chickadee, 75; Blue- 
bird, 1. Total, 30 species, 1,141 individuals —W. C. MicHakr.s and Son, A. E. SHIRLING 
and Harry Harris. 

Marionville, Mo.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 6 p.M. Clear; wind, northwest; about 6 in. 
of snow; temp. o° to 35°. Area covered about 8 miles. Bob-white, 100; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Ow!, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 150; Blue Jay, 18; Crow, 800; Meadow- 
lark, 2; Purple Finch, 14; American Goldfinch, 30; Harris Sparrow, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 200; Field Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 600; Song Spar- 
row, 230; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 20; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Chickadee, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 16. Total, 25 species, about 2,250 individ- 
uals.—JOHNSON NEFF. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Dec. 24; 1 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north, stiff; 
temp. 38° to 32°. Four miles on foot. Killdeer, 2; Bob-white, 6; Black Vulture, 8; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 3; Flicker, 6; Prairie Horned Lark, 40; Crow, 18; Meadowlark, 6; Bronzed 
Grackle, 4,000 (at roost); Goldfinch, 8; Savannah Sparrow, 4; White-throated Sparrow 
15; Field Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 110; Song Sparrow. 18; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Towhee, 12; Cardinal, 25; Migrant Shrike, 1 (rare here); Mockingbird, 8; Bewick Wren, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse 4; Carolina Chickadee 10; Bluebird, 
14; Robin, 8 ooo (roosting in cemetery evergreens with the Grackles). Total, 33 species, 
12,360 individuals.—A. F. GANIER. 

Bismarck, N. D.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Medium light wind; temp. 20° to 30°; 
ground completely covered with snow, quite deep in places. About 15 miles covered. 


Pinnated Grouse, 2; Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 25; Screech Owl, 1; Prairie Horned 


ae 
Lark, 8; Magpie, 10;. Redpoll, 35; Black-capped Chickadee, 4. Total, 7 species, 85 
individuals—Russett REID. 
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Charlson, N. D.—Dec. 20; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Mostly clear; ground partly snow-covered: 
wind varying from southwest to southeast, light; temp. 20° at start, 30° at return 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 19; Goshawk, 1; Magpie, 6; Redpoll, 15; Bohemian Wax- 
wing, 14. Total, 5 species, 55 individuals——ADRIAN LARSON. 

Yankton, S. D.—Dec. 27; 1.15 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; traces of snow on the ground; wind 
northwest, medium; temp. 25°. Distance covered, 6 miles. Observers together. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; American Crow, 1; Redpoll, 45; 
Tree Sparrow, 60; Slate-colored Junco, 10; Montana Junco, 3; Bohemian Waxwing, 
115; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Long-tailed Chickadee, 25; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 14 species, 275 individuals. 
—AustTIn P. LARRABEE and PuHiLo J. LARRABEE. 

Fremont, Neb. (Hormel’s Island, and country roads leading to town).—Dec. 26; 
8.45 A.M. to 1 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground covered lightly with snow; light wind; temp. 
30° to 35°. Distance covered, 8 miles. Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 10; Downy 
Woodpecker, 12; Northern Flicker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 5; American Crow, 25; 
Goldfinch, 7; Lapland Longspur, 6; Tree Sparrow, 58; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Cardinal, 
8; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 43. Total, 14 species, 
188 individuals —Lity RueGcG Button. 

Bozeman, Mont.— Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground thinly covered with snow; 
calm; temp 16° at start, 26° at return. Five miles on foot. Red-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Magpie, 16; Redpoll, 23; Pale Goldfinch, 5; Western Tree Sparrow, 8; Mountain Song 
Sparrow, 5; Bohemian Waxwing, 70; Dipper, 1; Long-tailed Chickadee, 21; Mountain 
Chickadee, 1. Total, 10 species, 151 individuals —NELSON LUNDWALL. 

Great Falls, Mont. (Observations at ranch 18 miles west).—Dec. 25; 2 to 5 P.M. 
Clear; light snow on ground; mild west wind; temp. 33°. Four miles of river bottom. 
‘Pin-tail’ Grouse, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Horned 
Lark, 7; Magpie, 27; Pine Siskin, 33; Lapland Longspur, 5; Redpoll, (estimate) 150; 
Tree Sparrow, 29; Northern Shrike, 2; Bohemian Waxwing, 49; Chickadee, 23. Total, 
13 species, 340 individuals. Birds observed with an 8X Bausch and Lomb glass. The 
Pine Siskins, Redpolls, Tree Sparrows, and Chickadees, were intermingled in a sun- 
flower field, and I am satisfied there were a great many more of each variety than I was 
able to count. The Horned Larks and Lapland Longspurs were also found together. 
The Waxwings were feeding on the berries of wild rose bushes.—LEE M. Forp. 

Great Falls, Mont. (City Limits).—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.m. Clear and bright sun; skim 
of snow; no wind; temp. 32°. Bufflehead Duck, 52; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hawk (unidentified), 1; Magpie, 3; Siskin, 30; Tree Sparrow, 12; Northern 
Shrike, 2; Chickadee, 3. Total, 8 species, 106 individuals.—BERNERS B. KELLY. 

Denver, Colo.—Dec. 25; 8 to 9 A.M. and 5 to 5.30 p.m. Walking and by auto, 7% 
miles; 90 per cent cloudless; 1o in. of snow on ground: wind light, east; temp. 7° in 
forenoon and 20° in afternoon. Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Long-eared Owl, 5; Orange- 
shafted Flicker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 11; Magpie 1; Meadowlark, 5; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 60; House Finch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 11; Mountain Junco, 3; Pink-sided 
Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 1. Total, 12 species, 121 individuals—W. H. BeRGTOoLD. 

Golden, Colo. (Walk to Lookout Mountain and return).—Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. to 3 
p.M. Clear; 6 in. of snow; chinook wind; temp. 15° at start, 36° at return. Ten miles on 
foot. Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Magpie, 7; 
Long-crested Jay, 1; Gray-crowned Rosy Finch, flock of 35; Western Tree Sparrow, 
14; Pink-sided Junco, 12; Gray-headed Junco, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Mountain Chickadee, 5. Total, 11 species, 86 individuals —PauL H.STEELE. 

Tucson, Ariz., (University of Arizona campus, west and north in Santa Cruz and 
Rillito valleys).—Dec. 26; 11.15 to 11.45 A.M. and 2 to 5.30 P.M. Clear; light south wind; 
Duck (unidentified), 1; American Coot, 3; Mourning Dove, 30: Inca Dove, 


temp. 57°. 
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2; Marsh Hawk, 2; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Road-runner, 1; Gila Woodpecker, 3; 
Red-shafted Flicker 3; Gilded Flicker, 7; White-throated Swift, 15; Say Phoebe, 5; 
Black Phoebe, 1; Vermilion Flycatcher, 1; White-necked Raven, 110; Yellow-headed 
Blackbird, 75; Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.?), 400; Rio Grande Meadowlark, 11; 
Western Lark Sparrow, 5; Gambel’s Sparrow, 225; Montana (?) Junco, 6; Cafion Towhee, 
4; Arizona Pyrrhuloxia, 9; White-rumped Shrike, 4; Audubon’s Warbler, 3; Western 
Mockingbird, 1; Palmer’s Thrasher, 19; Cactus Wren, 4; Mountain Bluebird, 13. Total, 
29 species, 964 individuals. Numbers above 50 are estimates.—CHARLES T. VORHIES. 

Multnomah (near Portland), Ore., to Columbia Slough (near Vancouver), Wash.— 
Dec. 22; all day. Clear day; very little wind; temp. about 40°. Observation taken within 
1o-mile radius. Glaucous-winged Gull. 89; Herring Gull, 47; California Gull, 11; Mallard 
Duck, 187; Hooded Merganser, 12; Green-winged Teal, 2; Eared Grebe, 19; unidentified 
Ducks on wing, about 1,000; Canvasback Duck, 14; Canada Goose, 29; Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1: Northwestern Flicker, 4; Steller Jay, 3; Crow, 137; 
Western Meadowlark, 5; California Purple Finch, 17; Willow Goldfinch, 9; Oregon 
Junco, 98; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 21; Rusty Song Sparrow, 6; Oregon Towhee, 7; 
Pipit, 96; Western Winter Wren, 1; Nuthatch, 5; Oregon Chickadee, 9; Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, 7: Western Go]den-crowned Kinglet, 21; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Western Robin, 4. Total, 29 species, about 1,862 individuals. Observed together. 
A car passed over the trestle while we were observing the ducks and caused them to 
rise from the slough, we were all surprised at the large number. Two old duck-hunters 
told us that it had been years since they had seen so many at one time.—FRANK PATTON, 
Mary Patton, A. L. CAMPBELL, MAMIE CAMPBELL. 

Portland, Ore.— Dec. 23; 8.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; heavy frost in morning, not 
entirely melting all day; light easterly winds; average temp. 32°. Glaucous-winged 
Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 5; California Gull, 8; Wilson’s Snipe, 5; Mallard, 160; Cinnamon 
Teal, 6; Pintail Duck, 2; Scaup Duck, 15; Coot, 8; Bob-white, 1; California Quail, 12; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 7; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 6; Western Crow, 10; Western Evening Grosbeak, 1; Crossbill, 50; Willow 
Goldfinch, 4; Pine Siskin, 10; Oregon Junco, 20; Rusty Song Sparrow, 10; Yakutat Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Oregon Towhee, 3; Western Winter Wren, 1; California Creeper, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Oregon Chickadee, 18; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 3; Western 
Robin, 1. Total, 31 species, 353 individuals—MaAry E. RAKER. 

Portland, Ore. (Hills near Portland and Guild’s Lake).—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Clear, sunny; ground bare and frozen hard; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 33° at start, 
36° at return. Seven miles on foot. Observers together in forenoon, separated in 
afternoon. Glaucous-winged Gull, 19; Western Gull, 12; Canvasback Duck, 43; Great 
Blue Heron, 2; Killdeer, 4; Wilson Snipe, 2; Lewis Woodpecker, 5; Red-shafted Flicker, 
2; Northwestern Crow, 27; Western Meadowlark, 17 (flock); Brewer Blackb‘rd, 63 
(flock); Willow Goldfinch, 30 (flock); Intermediate Junco, 37; Rusty Song Sparrow, 10; 
Oregon Towhee, 3; Vigors Wren, 5; Western Winter Wren, 3; Oregon Chickadee, 6; 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 11. Total, 20 species, about 
280 individuals. Lewis Woodpecker seen flying about oak trees on an island in Guild’s 
Lake, greenish back, white collar and reddish throat and breast noted.—W. L.BREWSTER, 
Jr., and D. K. Strone. 

Sodaville, Ore., (by way of Waterloo, and Berlin, to Scott Creek Ford, with team, 
twelve miles and return.)—Dec. 21; 8 A.M. to 8 p.m. Cloudy; no snow; wind, east, light; 
temp. average 36°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Western Red-tail, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 8; 
Northwestern Kingfisher, 3; Harris Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 29; Steller Jay, 
4; Crow, 200; Westein Meadowlark, 25; Crossbill, 400; Oregon Junco, 1,000; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 12; Oregon Towhee, 10; Dipper, 1; Seattle Wren, 9; Western Winter Wren, 
20; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Oregon Chickadee, 12; Western Golden-crowned King- 
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let, 36; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; (Dwarf) Hermit Thrush, 1; Western Robin, 1; Western 
Bluebird, 2. Total, 23 species, about, 1,783 individuals. Concerning the Hermit Thrush, 
there is a variety which spends the winter here, but the authorities are too indefinite 
concerning winter ranges, for a positive statement as to its correct name. Bird seen at 
twenty feet with an 8X glass.—Les.ie L. HAskIN. 

Turlock, to Newman, Calif.— Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 3 p.m. Clear; warm; light northwest 
wind; temp. 53 [wenty-two miles by auto. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; White Pelican, 8; 
Mallard, 2; Green-winged Teal, 1; Shoveller, 17; Geese, (sp.?) 300; Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Little Brown Crane, 5; Coot, 125; Greater Yellow-legs, 1; Killdeer, 98; Valley Quail, 6; 
Western Mourning Dove, 23; Turkey Vulture, 3: Marsh Hawk, 3; Western Red-tail, 8; 
Red-bellied Hawk, 2; Ferruginous Rough-leg, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Burrowing Owl, 7; 
Nuttall Woodpecker, 1; California Woodpecker, 6; Red-shafted Flicker, 10; Say Phoebe, 
1; Black Phoebe, 6; Yellow-billed Magpie, 126; California Jay, 16; Western Crow, 11; 
Bicolored Red-wing, 50; Tricolored Red-wing, 300; Western Meadowlark, 175; Brewer 
Blackbird, 86; House Finch, 12; Willow Goldfinch, 8; Green-backed Goldfinch, 3; Western 


Savannah Sparrow, 15; Western Lark Sparrow, 4; Gambel Sparrow, 110; Golden-crowned 


Sparrow, 20; Thurber Junco, 60; San Diego Towhee, 1; California Towhee, 10; Cedar 
Waxwing, 2; California Shrike, 11; Audubon Warbler, 4; Pipit, 15; Western Mocking- 
bird, 4; Plain Titmouse, 3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5. Additional species seen in same 
locality on Dec. 20: Willow Woodpecker, 2; White-tailed Kite, 2; Flycatcher, (Empi 
donax sp.?) 1; Fox Sparrow, (Insularis ?) 5; Phainopepla, 1; Pacific Yellow-throat, 1; 
San Diego Wren, 2; California Bush-Tit, 12; Pallid Wren-Tit, 1; Western Robin, 1; 
Western Bluebird, 18. Total, 60 species, 1,738 individuals.— Mr and Mrs. Joun G. TyLer. 

Riverside, Calif. (City Parks).— Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Clear, strong northwind; 
temp. 58°. American Coot, 81; Killdeer, 1; Western Red-tail Hawk, 1; Black-chinned 
Hummingbird, 1; Cassin’s Kingbird, 1; Say Phoebe, 1; Black Phoebe, 4; California Jay, 
1; Western Meadowlark, 11; Brewer's Blackbird, 36; Lawrence's Goldfinch, 6; Western 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Gambel’s Sparrow, 12; Golden-crowned Sparrow 1; Western 
Chipping Sparrow, 2; Black-chinned Sparrow, 2; San Diego Song Sparrow, 8; House 
Finch, 11; California Towhee, 4; Bohemian Waxwing, 1; California Shrike, 6; Hutton’s 
Vireo, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Audubon’s Warbler, 13; Pacific Yellow-throat, 2; Western 
Mockingbird, 10; Western House Wren, 3; California Bush-tit, 16; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 5; Western Robin, 3; Western Bluebird, 16. Total, 31 species, 262 individuals. 
Mrs. GeorGe M. TURNER 

San Francisco County (Golden Gate Park, Sutro Park, and Lake Merced ).— Dec. 22; 
Clear; temp. 55°. Western Grebe, 2; Eared Grebe, 25; Pied-billed Grebe, 9; Western 
Gull, Herring Gull, California Gull, Ring-billed Gull, 6,000 in all; Glaucous-wingedGull, 

Farrallone Cormorant, 1; California Brown Pelican 2; Mallard, 84; Baldpate, 22; 


Green-winged Teal, 44; Shoveller, 188; Canvasback Duck, 3,500; Lesser Scaup Duck, 
20; Bufflehead Duck, 3; White-winged Scoter, 1; Ruddy Duck, 50; Great Blue Heron, 
9; Coot, 1,000; Killdeer, 1; Black Turnstone, (1 on Seal Rocks); California Quail, 50; 
Barn Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; Willow Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 5; 
Belted Kingfisher, 2; Anna Hummingbird, 7; Black Phoebe, 4; California Jay, 1; 


Bi-colored Blackbird, 250; Western Meadowlark, 50; Brewer Blackbird, 2; California 
Purple Finch, 2; California Linnet, 35; Green-backed Goldfinch, 8; Gambel’s Sparrow 
and Nuttall Sparrow, 300; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 12; Sierra Junco, 30; Santa Cruz 


Song Sparrow, 200; Yakutat Fox Sparrow, 5; San Francisco Towhee, 2; California Shrike, 
2; Hutton Vireo, 2; Audubon Warbler, 1; Townsend Warbler, 1; Salt Marsh Yellow 
throat, 2; Pipit, 25; Vigors Wren, 2; Western Winter Wren, 1; Tule Wren, 1; Santa 
Cruz Chickadee, 14; Coast Bush-Tit, 35; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 32; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 8; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 6; Varied Thrush, 1;-Western Robin, 1. Total, 61 
species, 12,058 individuals.—(Troop 20, San Francisco, Boy Scouts of America.) 
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RALPH VINCENT, SANFORD Mosk, ALVA WEINER, JOE GUTMAN, FRED GEINIENE, J. L. 
IRWIN, and Harotp E. HANSEN. 

Is-sur-Tille, Dept. of Cote d’Or, France. Dec. 7; 8.15 A.M. to 4.25 P.M. A little sun- 
shine, but mostly cloudy, with fog during part of the morning; calm; ground bare; 
temp. about 50° to 60°. Kind of country visited: Plateau of Langres (mostly its eastern 
slopes), covered with thick growth (plantations) of pines, spruce, and larch; open cut- 
over oak woods; thickets of cedar, juniper, Crataegus, etc.; pasture land; ploughed 
fields; and rather open bottom-land of Tille River with bordering beds of bulrushes; 
sedge, and reed (Phragmites). Distance covered about eight miles. Mallard (Anas 
platyrhynchos), 3; Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus), 1; Kestrel (Tinnunculus tinnunculus), 1; 
Tawny Owl (Syrnium aluco), 1; European Kingfisher (Alcedo is pida), 1; Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker (Dendrocopus major), 4; Magpie (Pica pica), 7; European Jay (Garrulus 
glandarius), 7; Carrion Crow (Corvus corone), 16; House Sparrow (Passer domesticus), 75; 
Bullfinch (Pyrrhula europaea), 3; Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra), 4; Chaffinch (Fringilla 
celebs), 1; Yellow Bunting (Emberiza citrinella), 25; Gray Wagtail (Motacilla boarula), 2; 
European Wren (Troglodyles troglodyles), 5; Continental Great Tit (Parus major), 2; 
Continental Coal Tit (Parus ater), 3; Continental Blue Tit (Parus ceruleus), 4; Crested 
Tit (Parus cristatus mitratus), 13; Marsh Tit (Parus palustris longirostris), 8; Golden- 
crested Wren (Regulus regulus), 33; Firecrest (Regulus ignicapillus), 1; European Black- 
bird (Turdus merula), 2; Missel Thrush (Turdus viscivorus), 5. Total, 25 species, 227 
individuals —FRANCIS HARPER and REMINGTON KELLOGG. 

Sore, Dept. of Landes, southwestern France.—Dec. 15; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M., 1.30 to 
4.30 P.M. Weather clear and sunny; temp. 50°; ground bare; no perceptible wind. Euro- 
pean Coot (Fulica atra), 1; Wood Pigeon (Columba palumbus), 4; European Sparrow 
Hawk (Accipiler nisus), 1; Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris), 1; Green Woodpecker 
(Gecinus viridis), 8; Woodlark (Alauda arborea), 4; Magpie, 25; European Jay, 6; Car- 
rion Crow, 50; House Sparrow, 10; Chaffinch, 20; Common Bunting (Emberiza miliaria), 
1; Reed Bunting (Emberiza schoeniclus), 5; White Wagtail (Motacilla alba), 2; Gray- 
headed Wagtail (Motacilla flava), 4; Tree Pipit (Anthus trivialis), 12; European Wren, 10; 
Tree Creeper (Certhia familiaris), 6; European Nuthatch (Silla caesia), 5; Long-tailed 
Tit (Acredula caudata), 35; Great Tit, 2; Blue Tit, 23; Crested Tit, 9; Dartford Warbler 
(Sylvia undata), 2; Firecrested Wren, 20; European Robin (Erithacus rubecula), 12; 
European Blackbird, 2. Total, 27 species, 280 individuals —TuHomas D. BurLEIGH, A.E.F. 

Chaumont, Dept. of Haute Marne, France.—Dec. 16; dawn to 12.30 P.M. Overcast; 
frequent showers after 9 A.M.; strong west wind; temp. 40° to 50°. Country visited: Val- 
ley of the Marne River, uplands, ploughed fields and conifer woods on the hills. Dis- 
tance covered about 10 miles. Little Grebe (Podiceps fluviatilis), 1; Wood Pigeon, 2; 
European Buzzard, 2; Kestrel, 4; European Kingfisher, 2; Skylark, 25; Magpie, 10; 
European Jay, 2; Carrion Crow, 10; Rook (Corvus frugilegus), 2; Chaffinch, 8; House 
Sparrow, 4; European Tree Sparrow (Passer montanus), 14; Yellow Bunting, 20; Cirl 
Bunting (Emberiza cirlus), 1; European Wren, 5; Tree Creeper, 1; Long-tailed Tit, 16; 
Great Tit, 5; Coal Tit, 2; Marsh Tit, 5; Blue Tit, 2; Dipper (Cinclus aquaticus), 1; Gold- 
crest, 15; Chiffchaff (Phyllosco pus collybita), 1; European Robin, 1; European Blackbird, 2; 
Missel Thrush, 2. Total, 28 species, 165 individuals. Very poor country for birds. This 
is a small list for this latitude in Europe. The Chiffchaff is quite exceptional at this sea- 
son so far north. Seen also since Dec. 1., European Sparrow Hawk, 1; White Wagtail, 1; 
Gray Wagtail, 1—LupLow Griscom, 2d Lieut. Inf. U. S. A. 


THE SEASON 
XI. October 15 to December 15, 1918 


Boston REGIon.—The two months since 
mid-October have witnessed the transition 
from the close of fall migration to the con- 
ditions of early winter. October was re- 
markable for its succession of fine sunny 
days without extreme weather. Novem- 
ber, on the other hand, was less delightful, 
with many gray and rainy days. The first 
snowfall came December 3 and was fol- 
lowed by a second, with several inches of 
snow. Succeeding warmer weather, how- 
ever, with rain, had quite melted it away 
by the 15th, revealing once more the grass 
still green underneath. 

The latter half of October saw prac- 
tically the close of the autumnal migration. 
The passing hosts of Blackpoll and Myrtle 
Warblers quickly dwindled; the last one of 
the former was seen at Cambridge on 
October 31 and most of the latter had gone 
a little before. Fox Sparrows arrived in 
some numbers during the latter half of the 
month, but were not as abundant as in 
some years. The first Tree Sparrows were 
noticed on November 3, in Cambridge, 
but the flight seems to have been small. 
Hairy Woodpeckers have been unusually 
noticeable. A number appear to be win- 
tering in Cambridge, attracted, no doubt, 
by the many dying or partly decayed trees 
which, after the plague of gypsy, brown- 
tail and leopard moths, elm-leaf and other 
beetles, during the past decade, have 
gradually succumbed. About November 
11, a Hairy Woodpecker was seen on two 
or three successive days excavating a 
roosting-hole in a dead branch of an elm. 
Downy Woodpeckers have also been more 
conspicuous than usual, coming freely into 
the more settled parts of the city, attracted, 
like the Hairys, by the amount of food to 
be found in the decaying trees. A few 
Flickers still remain, and are doubtless 
the ones that will winter. More Black- 
capped Chickadees are to be seen than 
last year, apparently, yet there are no 
large bands, but small companies, seldom 


over five in number. These have settled 
down for the winter, each in some par- 
ticular neighborhood. Thus, one little 
company of five is usually to be seen work- 
ing through the shade trees, spruces, and 
willows, of the part of Cambridge near the 
Botanic Gardens. 

Much interest attaches to the arrival of 
the irregular winter visitors from the 
north. Already, in late September, a few 
Red-breasted Nuthatches had made their 
appearance, but the flight has been dis- 
appointingly small; only a comparatively 
few birds seem to have come from the 
north. Great Northern Shrikes appeared 
in November and have been rather com- 
moner than usual, even coming into the 
city. A few Snowy Owls have been re- 
ported from the coast, as at Ipswich and 
Essex. Pine Grosbeaks in small numbers 
also came in November, and, best of all, 
Evening Grosbeaks are with us again. A 
few were noticed in Belmont, November 
29, and other small flocks have been re- 
ported from several nearby localities. It 
has been suggested by Dr. Walter Faxon 
that the extensive planting of box-elders, 
or ash-leaved maples, has been responsible, 
in part at least, for the almost regular 
visits of this bird in the east of late years. 
The seeds of this tree form one of its 
favorite articles of diet, and it is interesting 
to see that there is an abundant crop on 
the trees this year. 

In Cambridge, the Starling is becoming 
a familiar bird and bids fair to make an 
attractive addition to the city avifauna if 
it keeps within bounds. Its habit of 
gathering in small companies in tree-tops, 
and there keeping up a musical soliloquy 
of sweet, whistled notes is at least a decided 
improvement over the House Sparrows’ 
jargon. An interesting effect of the deep 
snow of December 6 was to temporarily 
deprive the street Pigeons of their ground 
food, so that at Cambridge three or four 
were seen awkwardly balancing among the 
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small twigs of a hackberry tree while they 
greedily gathered its still hanging fruits.— 
GLOVER M. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The late fall was 
unusually mild, the trees becoming bare, 
grass growing brown, and country assum- 
ing a wintery aspect without the usual cold 
snaps. There seems to have been no general 
tendency for birds to linger late, however, 
with the one exception of Fox Sparrows, 
but several isolated cases of individuals, 
noted far later than the accustomed dates 
for the departure of their respective spe- 
cies, are at hand: near Plainfield, N. J., a 
Woodcock, December 8, and a flock of 
fifteen Mourning Doves, December 15 
(W. DeW. Miller); two Barn Swallows 
migrating westward at Long Beach, No- 
vember 26 (J. R. P. Janvrin); a Black- 
throated Blue Warbler in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, November 2 (Theodore Dreier) ; 
three or four Northwestern Palm Warblers 
at Garden City, December 1, and a single 
one on December 8 and 15 (J. T. N.). There 
is one other December record for this bird 
on Long Island, an individual observed 
in 1914 in the same part of the island, by 
Messrs. R. C. Murphy and C. H. Rogers. 
Otherwise it has not been noted after the 
middle of October. 

During this period Goldfinches have 
been in larger flocks and more generally 
distributed than usual, these and the wan- 
dering flocks and waves of Juncos being 
often the most abundant species met with 
on country tramps. Tree Sparrows have 
been late in reaching their accustomed fall 
feeding-grounds, having been scarce on 
Long Island until about Thanksgiving 
Day, and not being numerous yet south- 
westward. 

Except for a small flight of Pine Siskins 
in late October and early November, word 
has not reached us of the presence of any 
of the erratic northern Finches, except for 
a single Pine Grosbeak reported at Sands 
Point, Long Island, November 23 (Laidlaw 
Williams). There have been two or three 
reports of the Saw-whet Owl and Northern 
Shrike. 

In late November there was a noticeable 


influx of Hairy Woodpeckers to localities 
where the Downy only is common. The 
Hairy was frequently observed in Central 
Park, and a dead one was seen there by 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight. Of possible bear- 
ing on this movement of the Hairy is an 
observation made by the writer in the 
wooded district of south-central Long 
Island (Mastic), somewhat earlier, of a 
straggling, restless, noisy flock of upward 
of half a dozen birds. The species is com- 
mon there but almost always occurs singly 
or at most two together.—J. T. NIcCHOLs, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA ReEGION.—The mild, 
pleasant days of late October and early 
November passed with very few unusual 
occurrences in the bird world. The weather 
averaged several degrees warmer than 
common. White-throated Sparrows and 
Juncos reached the peak of their abundance 
about October 20 and remained very 
common until November 3, when they 
gradually decreased until they reached the 
ordinary winter level. During this period, 
also, hundreds of Robins and numbers of 
Cedar-birds were present. White-breasted 
Nuthatches were common, and several 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were observed 
(three October 20). The October flight of 
Woodcock was very light; most gunners 
I have interviewed simply say “‘saw none.” 
Horned Larks were first observed No- 
vember 10 at Norristown, Pa. A flock of 
fifty Pipits were seen on November 5 at 
Camden, N. J. Chickadees and Tree Spar- 
rows are much more common than they 
were last fall. To date I have noticed but 
two Red-tailed Hawks, while other years 
I have seen large numbers of them. This 
may be a local condition and due to some 
extent to the extremely mild weather, 
there having been no snow up to the time 
of this writing (December 11). 

The rarer northern visitors are notice- 
ably absent, although I have a reliable 
report that a flock of Pine Grosbeaks were 
seen in central Pike County, Pa,, so it is 
quite probable that this species may be 
seen at points farther south before the 
end of the winter. Long-eared Owls were 
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first observed in their winter quarters, a 
thick growth of pines, November 23. A 
dead Saw-whet Owl, which had been shot, 
8.—JuLian K. 


was found December 


Potter, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON REGION.—Ornithological 
conditions about Washington during Octo- 
ber and November have been, with little 
exception, about normal. In some respects, 
however, the autumn migration has been 
rather irregular. Owing, doubtless, to the 
fine and moderate weather generally pre- 
vailing, there has been a tendency among 
summer birds and transients to linger later 
than usual. This is evidenced most con- 
spicuously by the Redstart, 
seen October 6 at Camp Meade, Md., by 
Sergt. C. H. Rogers, the latest previous 
autumn record of which is September 30, 
1906; the Nashville Warbler, 
October 13 by the same observer, the 
latest previous record of which is October 


which was 


seen on 


5, 1916; the Ovenbird, noted on October 4, 
the average departure of which is Sep- 
tember 28; the Black and White Warbler, 
seen, October 2, average date of departure, 
September 15; Prairie Warbler, October 2, 
average date of departure, September 14, 
and latest, October 6, 1912; the Magnolia 
Warbler, seen, October 16, at Kensington, 
Md., by Mrs. Edgar W. Moore, average 
date of departure, the 
Blackpoll Warbler, seen, October 25, by 
Miss K. B. Baird, average date of depart- 
ure, October 11; Black-billed Cuckoo, seen, 
average date of departure, 


September 29; 


October 2, 
September 21, and latest, October 8, 1916. 

On the contrary, several winter birds 
appeared earlier than common. These are 
the Herring Gull, noted by B. H. Swales, 
November 7, on the Potomac River, the 
average earliest autumn appearance of 
which is November 22; the White-crowned 
Sparrow, seen, October 6 at Camp Meade, 
Md., by Sergt. C. H. Rogers, the earliest 
previous autumn date of which is October 
7, 1888; and two other species, observed 
by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, the records 
of which were received too late for inclus- 
ion in our previous report: the Junco, seen, 
September 14, the earliest previous autumn 
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appearance of which is September 22,1913; 
and the White-throated Sparrow, noted on 
the same day, the previous earliest date of 
which is September 15, 1889, if we except 
the unusual record of August 9, 1907. 

The Pine Siskin, which is by no means 
a common bird about Washington during 
autumn, was noted on November 16 by 
L. D. Miner. The delightful little Winter 
Wren is apparently more common than 
usual this fall, and, induced by the mild 
weather, was heard singing by W. L. 
McAtee on November 17. 

On November 8, while exploring the 
nearly dried-up marsh along Four-mile 
Run, in Virginia, a tributary of the Poto- 
mac River, we came across two Song Spar- 
rows which were singing almost contin- 
uously a song so strange and utterly unlike 
any that we have ever before heard from 
the throat of a Song Sparrow that we could 
scarcely credit the evidence of our eyes. 
It was long and rambling, in form much 
resembling the song of the Purple Finch, 
but totally different in quality, being very 
harsh and scarcely musical, more like the 
grating notes of the Yellow-headed Black- 
bird than anything else that now occurs 
to mind. It would be interesting to deter- 
mine whether it happened to be simply an 
individual peculiarity, or whether it is the 
more or less regular late autumn song of 
the species—HArry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—The weather 
conditions in southern Minnesota during 
the last two months have been unusually 
mild. The first killing frost did not occur 
in this vicinity until November 1. Thin 
ice formed on shallow ponds on that date, 
but there was no real freezing weather until 
three weeks later. Thanksgiving Day, 
November 28, there was a light snow on 
the ground, and for a few days it was 
rather wintry, but since then it has been 
mild for the time of the year, with con- 
siderable rain instead of snow. At this date 
the ground is bare and the larger lakes and 
rivers are only partially frozen over. These 
are exceptional December conditions in 
this part of Minnesota. 
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No winter visitants have thus far been 
observed in this locality, but it should be 
said that the writer has been too much 
occupied of late with other duties to keep 
in close touch with bird matters. Carlos 
Avery, Game and Fish Commissioner, re- 
ports that he saw two Pine Grosbeaks up 
near Lake Vermillion, close to the Inter- 
national Boundary, during the last week 
of November. This bird is of regular 
occurrence in the winter in the northern 
part of the state, but south of the Canadian 
Zone it appears so infrequently that it is 
but little known to bird students in the 
Transition Zone. A Snowy Owl was taken 
October 14, near Bruno, Pine County, and 
several others were seen about the same 
time in Cass County. These localities are 
in the Canadian Zone, far north of Minne- 
apolis. 

A feature of special interest this fall, 
already referred to in my last report, was 
a marked falling off in the numbers of 
migrating Ducks. While the flight was 
fairly good for a day now and then in some 
localities, and hunters were satisfied with 
their bags at such times, it became plainly 
evident, as the season advanced, that the 
general abundance of nearly all species 
was much below the normal. Mr. Avery, 
closely in touch with the situation, as 
Game and Fish Commissioner, agrees with 
the estimate at which I had arrived that 
the bulk representation this fall was prob- 
ably not over 25 per cent of the normal of 
recent years. Various conjectures as to 
the reasons for this most unexpected con- 
dition have been offered. The abnormally 
low stage of water the past summer in all 
of the sloughs, ponds, and lakes of the 
breeding-area has been advanced as a 
possible cause. But this does not seem a 
wholly adequate explanation, and there 
must be other reasons. Wild rice and wild 
celery were unusually abundant this year, 
but this was of little avail, as the failure in 
the number of birds must have occurred 
from conditions operating further north 
earlier in the summer, before these crops 
were ready. The subject is worthy of 
special investigation, as it is a really im- 
portant matter. The situation was wholly 


unlooked for, coming as it did just when 
the increased protection of the past few 
years led everyone to expect that exactly 
opposite conditions would prevail. It is 
sad to think that the good old times are 
past, when, each October, the Canvas- 
backs and Redheads rose from the shallow 
waters of Heron Lake in such numbers 
that the sound made by their wings re- 
sembled the noise of a rapidly moving rail- 
way train. While it is probably true that 
the increased and systematic hunting of 
late years has played its part, it is reason- 
able to believe that the chief factors in this 
destruction have been the extensive drain- 
age operations, the tilling of both uplands 
and lowlands, and the presence of many 
men and their habitations in that great 
Northland which was once in quiet and 
undisturbed possession of these birds as a 
safe and congenial sanctuary for rearing 
their young.—Tuomas S. RosBerts, M.D., 
University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OBERLIN ReEGION.—The most 
striking thing about the months under re- 
view has been the return of the bird-life to 
winter conditions in the third week of 
October, notwithstanding the lack of any- 
thing approaching wintry weather, even to 
the date of writing. Two large flocks of 
wild Geese, species not determined, but 
probably Blue Geese, were seen passing 
southwestward on November 23, and a 
smaller flock on the 25th. 

Ducks were reported as being excep- 
tionally scarce in the marshes in the 
vicinity of Sandusky. None visited the 
Oberlin waterworks reservoir, and only 
two Pied-billed Grebes were seen there 
during the autumn months. 

The first Snowy Owl which the writer 
has ever seen in this vicinity visited the 
western outskirts of Oberlin on the after- 
noon of November 30. One Bronzed 
Grackle and one Robin remain in the 
village, but there appear to be no Red- 
headed Woodpeckers anywhere in the re- 
gion. Northern Flickers are in their usual 
winter numbers. Chickadees have in- 
creased over the numbers of the two pre- 
ceding winters. Song Sparrows are also 
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more numerous than usual in winter. Six 
Mourning Doves have remained in a corn- 
field. They are pretty certain to remain 
all winter—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Kansas City Recion.—The first stormy 
period of the season, which occurred on 
October 25 and 26, had been preceded by 
the usual migratory drifting of the more 
common species, marked by somewhat un- 
usual numbers of Savannah Sparrows, 
Purple Finches, and Song Sparrows, and 
an altogether unprecedented scarcity of 
Harris’s and Tree Sparrows. An up-river 
correspondent states that on October 10 
a flock of Sandhill Cranes, numbering 
twenty-seven birds, was seen on an island 
in the Missouri River, and on October 14 
a freshly killed specimen of the Wood- 
cock was examined. This region lies prac- 
tically outside the range of this bird, as 
the available records and traditions of its 
occurrence here, covering a period of sev- 
eral decades, indicate that it is merely a 
straggler up the Missouri valley, though 
common enough in the eastern part of 
Missouri during migration, and fairly 
abundant in the sunken regions in winter. 

The first movement of water-fowl on 
the Missouri River occurred on October 
25, when great numbers of Coots, together 
with scattered small flocks of Blue- 
winged Teal, Shovellers, and Lesser Scaup, 
and a few Mallards, with one Redhead, 
were seen. Canada Geese in some num- 
bers were heard migrating during the 
nights of October 24 and 25, though none 
were seen on the river. These wise birds 
have long ago learned to avoid the centers 
of population in the Missouri valley, 
where their enemies are numerous and 
murderous. 

The next stormy period, during the 
third week in November, brought the 
Ducks in in greater numbers. During this 
flight a specimen of the Barrow’s Golden- 
eye was taken, this being the third recorded 
specimen from this region. R. P. Holland, 
who handled and photographed this Duck, 
saw a flock of three Whistling Swans on 
the Missouri River near the Iowa line on 
November 9. This observer states that 
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the Bufflehead has been seen in numbers 
this year. This little Duck, like the Ruddy, 
is very irregular in the Missouri Valley. 

On November 17 and 24 swarms of mi- 
grating Sparrows of several species were 
found in the weed patches and willow 
thickets of the bottom-lands. The mild- 
ness of the season probably accounts for 
the unusual numbers, as under normal 
weather conditions the bulk of these birds 
are south of here at this time. 

The expected hordes of wintering Red- 
winged Blackbirds seem to have chosen 
other fields this year, or have not yet ap- 
peared, as they are scarce and wild. 

On December 1 a lone Bluebird was 
seen, as well as a small troop of three 
Meadowlarks.—Harry Harris, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DENVER ReEcion.—The one standing 
interest in bird-life is the constant possi- 
bility of surprises. On November 22, dur- 
ing a ‘cold snap,’ while on my way to 
breakfast at the U.S.A. General Hospital, 
I was delighted, yet amazed, to see a single 
Bohemian Waxwing. This is the first time 
I have known this species to visit Denver 
during two succeeding winters; since see- 
ing the first one, a small flock has lingered 
about the hospital grounds, having been 
noted on November 26, 29, and 30, and 
December 4. 

Gambel’s Sparrows stayed here until 
October 28, and the Tree Sparrow, too, 
has been unusually common all fall. One 
might forecast an early and severe winter 
from the early arrival of the Tree Sparrow 
and the presence of the Waxwings, yet the 
season, so far, has been very mild, clear, 
and almost cloudless. Robins, Meadow- 
larks and Red-winged Blackbirds are still 
with us, and it is a treat to hear an occa- 
sional Meadowlark song. 

The Great Northern Butcher-bird has 
visited the hospital grounds this fall at 
least three times, to wit: on November 12 
and 17, and December 7. I imagine it 
takes pretty heavy toll from the Tree 
Sparrows and Juncos, the latter being here 
in their usual winter abundance and va- 
riety.—W. H. Bercrotp, Denver, Colo. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


IN THE Witps oF SoutH AMERICA. By 
Leo E. Mituter. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1918. 8vo. 424 pp.; colored 
frontispiece; 48 full-page illustrations 
from photographs, and 2 maps. 


This is a narrative of travel and explora- 
tion in the less-accessible part of our sister 
continent, incident to a study of its avi- 
fauna by the American Museum of Natural 
History. The narrative follows the course 
of nearly six years’ almost continuous ex- 
ploration into the tropical Jungles of the 
Amazon, Paraguay, Orinoco, and others of 
South America’s master rivers, and to the 
frigid heights of the snow-crowned Andes. 
The value to science of Mr. Miller’s work 
is familiar to every student who has fol- 
lowed Dr. Chapman’s recent publication 
en South American birds. The present 
volume is an interesting record of achieve- 
ment which will prove useful in many ways. 
It gives a detailed, clean-cut picture of 
conditions, which will be of service to 
The author’s per- 


any future traveler. 
sonality, as revealed by various physical 
and human vicissitudes of an unnkown 
country, should be of interest to the in- 
experienced explorer. 

We have all of us mental pictures of the 
strange and beautiful birds of South Am- 


erican jungles. Comparatively few of us 
will be so favored as to know them in na- 
ture. We see them as on a Japanese screen, 
suspended against an intangible back- 
ground, and descriptions of conditions 
under which they are met with have much 
interest; for instance, the paragraphs 
relative to bird-life on the Rio Sucio in 
Chapter IX. The author here speaks of 
“an interesting provision of nature where- 
by three families of birds frequently found 
in the same locality are able to obtain 
their sustenance. They are the parrots, 
trogons, and toucans, all of which feed 
upon fruit, each seeming to secure its food 
in a different manner. The zygodacty] feet 
of the parrots enable them to climb out to 
the tip of fruit-laden branches and to 


Cling to them in any position while feed- 
ing; toucans, endowed with an enormously 
elongated bill are able to reach a long dis- 
tance for a coveted morsel, which is grasped 
between the tip of the mandibles and 
tossed back with an upward jerk of the 
head, to be swallowed; a trogon has a very 
short beak and neck, and the delicate feet 
are not adapted to climbing, but the wings 
of the bird are so constructed as to enable 
it to hover, from which position the fruit 
it desires may be snapped off the stem, when 
the bird returns to its perch to devour it.” 
Although obviously intended for popu- 
lar reading and full of human interest, it 
is to be regretted that the book is without 
an index which would have enhanced its 
reference value. It is illustrated from 
photographs of the country and natives 
and with a colored frontispiece of the 
Cock-of-the-rock by Fuertes.—J. T. N. 


Four YEARS IN THE WHITE Nort. By 
DonaLp B. MacMILtan. Harper Bros., 
413 pp., illustrated by photographs. 
This is a narrative of an Arctic Expe- 

dition in search of the supposed ‘Crocker 

Land.’ Its scene of operation was north- 

western Greenland and the land to the 

west thereof. An appendix of nine pages, 
which takes up 35 species of birds from 
this section of the Arctic, has much more 
ornithological interest than would be sup- 
posed from its brevity. We read with in- 
terest as regards the Fulmar that, “‘from 
a rest upon the water this bird spreads its 
wings and dives fully beneath the surface 
to grasp food.”’ This is a method of feed- 
ing rare among Petrels, and which is, we 
believe, sometimes paralleled by species of 
the Southern Hemisphere. There are 
frequent references to birds in the narra- 
tive, and photographs of a flock of Little 

Auks and of the nest of the Knot—one 

showing a set of three eggs, the other the 

brooding adult—deserve special mention. 

“Contrary to the general belief, this bird 

lays its eggs not near the shore, but 
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well back among the hills. The color of 
the back so closely resembles that of the 
soil that the bird on its nest can only be 
detected with difficulty.”—J. T. N. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Et Hornero.—The first number of this 
magazine of South American ornithology 
was reviewed in Btrp-Lore for May-June. 
The second number, May, 1918, of 80 
pages, has now come to hand. A leading 
article in it, by Roberto Dabbene, begins 
a review of Argentine Lariforms or Gulls, 
etc., illustrated with excellent line draw- 
ings of details of these birds, the present 
number dealing with the Gulls proper 
(Larus). There are several local or faunal 
lists, especially noteworthy being one of 
birds of northeastern Argentina. 

By way of variety are articles by Pedro 
Serié, listing common and technical names 
of about 150 Argentine birds, an article 
by Anibal Cardoso, in which are repro- 
duced figures published by early Spanish 
pioneers of the Rhea and other species, 
which they encountered, and a reprint of a 
poem about the ‘Hornero’ by Leopoldo 
Lugones. 

A number of 
shorter notes, especially interesting ones 
having to do with nesting and other life- 
histories. Here we find a full-page plate 
of a pair of Hawks, their nest and young, 
mounted in the National Museum of 
Natural History at Buenos Aires, and the 
description of a new subspecies of Bush 
Shrike (Batara cinerea argentina), and 
Dabbene describes the remarkable habit 
of the Yellow-billed Teal which at times 
lays its eggs away from water in the nest 
of the communal Parakeet (M yiopsitta 
monachus).—J. T. N. 


pages are devoted to 


THE Conpor.—Despite its small size, 
the December number of ‘The Condor’ 
has rather varied contents and includes 
two general articles, four brief notes, a 
discussion of the use of trinomials, and the 
index of the volume. The leading article, 
by W. C. Bradbury on the ‘Nesting of the 
Rocky Mountain Jay,’ illustrated by 
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eleven unusually clear cuts, is a distinct 
contribution to the life-history of this 
interesting bird and a fit companion- 
piece to the account of the White-throated 
Swift by the same author in the May 
number. Little is really known about the 
breeding habits of this Jay, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the first nests were 
collected nearly forty years ago. Like 
other members of its family, the bird 
breeds early, while snow is on the ground. 
The three nests here figured were found in 
Grande, Saguache, and Gunnison counties, 
on May 2, April 26, and April 21 re- 
spectively, at altitudes varying from 
8,600 to 10,600 feet. The Saguache 
county set contained three eggs and the 
others two each, all of which are figured 
and accompanied by detailed measure- 
ments. 

The second article contains a ‘Descrip- 
tion of a New Lanius [Lanius 1. nelsoni] 
from Lower California,’ by H. C. Ober- 
holser, based on a specimen collected by 
E. W. Nelson and E. H. Goldman at Todos 
Santos, December 26, 1905. 

The brief notes include the record of a 
Kaeding Petrel taken just inside the 
southern boundary of California, thus 
restoring the species to the state list, 
records of the eggs of the Dwarf Cowbird 
found in June and July, 1918, in the San 
Bernardino Valley in ten nests of other 
species of birds, a remarkable observation 
of the first flight of a young Golden Eagle, 
and miscellaneous notes on several inter- 
esting Texas birds. 

Those who are interested in the sub- 
species question should read Taverner’s 
communication on ‘Trinomials’ in reply 
to a criticism in the July number and 
then turn to Dwight’s ‘Exaltation of the 
Subspecies’ in ‘The Auk’ for January, 
1904. 

Volume XX of ‘The Condor’ is larger 
than its predecessor but still 10 per-cent 
smaller than the average size established 
for several years, and 20 of the 226 pages 
are necessarily devoted to the index and 
list of members. We hope that next year 
conditions will be favorable for the publica- 
tion of a volume of normal size—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE present winter doubtless finds an 
unprecedented number of Brirp-Lore’s 
friends among foreign surroundings, for- 
eign peoples, and foreign birds. 

The first aspect of the situation which 
we will mention is that as this January- 
February number goes to press, material 
for this page has not been received from 
the Editor (last heard from in Peru), doubt- 
less because of the uncertainty of trans- 
portation, and consequently of the mails. 
Our most recent word from him is there- 
fore the second of his South American 
travel articles which came to Brrp-LoReE’s 
office only a short time ago. 

Of late our faces have been so much 
turned toward France that the three 
Christmas Census reports from members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
there, have an especial interest. Aside 
from this especial interest, it will be worth 
while for Brrp-Lore’s readers to compare 
them with those from our side of the water; 
in number of species observed they agree 
with those of the latitude of New York 
City. Like the American lists, they con- 
tain a Kingfisher, one or two Raptores, 
Woodpeckers, Crows, and Jays. The seed- 
eating Finches are a large element. There 
is the Wren (allied to our Winter Wren), 
Creeper, Nuthatch, Kinglet, Blackbird, 
to correspond to our Robin, and one or 
two other Thrush-like birds. They men- 
tion more species of Titmice than the 
American reports; Wagtails, which are 
absent here; Magpie and Dipper—forms 


which strangely enough range across Asia 
and occur in census reports from the 
western states, but are not found in the 
east. On the whole these reports from 
France are very comparable with those 
from the United States, although the 
species are different. 

If it is true, as we believe, that a thor- 
ough knowledge of any phase of a subject 
is the best preparation for grasping the 
subject as a whole, and that no one phase 
can be thoroughly mastered without some 
knowledge of the others, we may proph- 
esy that an interest in foreign bird-life will 
be a valuable tendency for American bird- 
students to follow. 


Brrp-Lore is interested in birds rather 
than in their names, but it will do no harm 
to glance at certain problems in regard to 
names recently discussed by our contem- 
poraries, as these are bound to affect us 
sooner or later. 

There are many geographic races of the 
Horned Lark occurring in North America. 
An interesting fact about the Horned Lark 
is its differentiation into these races, but, 
as many of the races cannot be identified 
with certainty in life, it is essential that 
we have an English and a technical name 
for the species as a whole—‘Horned Lark 
(Otocoris alpestris).’? There are, however, 
persons who would confine this name to 
the race of the Horned Lark breeding in 
the Arctic, which leaves the species name- 
less. Again, allied birds occurring on more 
or less adjacent territory are customarily 
considered geographic races when inter- 
mediates between them occur. Ordinarily, 
intermediates occur only when the two 
birds differ from each other in ‘quantita- 
tive’ characters, one being larger than 
the other, lighter or darker, redder or 
grayer in plumage, etc. Where thoroughly 
unlike birds have intermediates, as 
they do in some cases, it is a question 
whether calling both by the same species’ 
name facilitates the discussion of them, 
or even expresses their true relationship 
most satisfactorily; perhaps respectively 
the two best reasons for naming them 
at all, 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. 


A YEAR OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The year 1919 is destined to go down in history as a period of peaceful 
reconstruction. That, at least, is the hope of the world. Never before have 
like conditions confronted the world. Never before has the world been as 
ready to discuss disputed conditions so sanely and thoughtfully. It is a 
year opening with high aspirations, ideals of far-reaching influence, and, best 
of all, a year betokening a new era of sympathy and brotherhood. 

It would seem as if every living being must respond to the mighty move- 
ment of National life, now making itself felt literally throughout the earth. 
The only true response to such a stupendous stimulus must show in action. 
No longer will passive acceptance or a negative attitude of silence be welcome 
in a society throbbing with a universal heartbeat. To bring about the era 
of real peace and common prosperity to which each one of us would attain, 
but which can only be assured through the codéperation of everyone, is a task 
at once individual and collective. 

Reconstruction is the keynote of the conception of world-security upon 
which to-day hangs the fate of nations, a reconstruction such as no person, 
however great in authority or position, has ever deemed possible of accomplish- 
ment until now. Even now, at the dawn of a New Year and a new era, this 
radiant goal may only be reached by the unified, harmonious effort of all. 
Statesmen may chart the way, governments may pave the course, but the 
goal will be won by individual runners, and only those will attain who fall 
into line on this blood-bought path, each step of which must be cleared of 
dangerous obstructions by the advancing hosts. 

Everywhere the effect of this great enterprise is felt. Homes, churches, 
business and educational institutions, as well as every form of artistic and 
industrial undertaking are reacting to this supreme influence of beneficent 
reconstruction. 

Again and again, we should say to ourselves: “Never let prejudice, ignor- 
ance, or indifference come between me and the truth.’”’ Looking ahead, the 
Audubon Society sees, as ever, a long, long vista of betterment in its work, 
and it is becoming a broadening vista, with the end more plainly in sight. 
Here, as elsewhere, reconstruction is needed, ready hands and keen brains. 
When education shall have accomplished what is now only insecurely held by 
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legislation, the Audubon Society may feel that its work is prosperously in 
line with larger enterprises affecting national welfare. 

It is not necessary to seek new problems or to search for a new world in 
which to work. The task is set, the time is now, only the spirit and method of 
the undertaking needs the reconstructive influence. Let us review the whole 
work, carefully, alertly,.not trying to gloss over the weak places, but getting 
straight to the real issues, namely: 


1. Are we upholding conservation measures wisely and thoroughly? 

2. Are we personally extending our own knowledge of actual conditions or helping 
anyone else to get at the truth in our study of nature? 

3. Are we raising bird- and nature-study to the highest and most beneficial standard 
in club, home, and school? 

4. Are we aware of the true value of our relations to nature? 

5. Have we ever yet allowed ourselves or helped others to gain the full benefit of the 
outdoor world? 

6. Are we seeking through all channels, scientific and esthetic, to know, feel, and 
enjoy nature and, through nature, life? 


In the words of Browning, ask yourself, 


“Do I seek how star, earth, beast, 
Bird, worm, fly, gain their dower 
For life’s use, most and least?” 


Do not confess 
“Back from the search I cower,” 
but rather 


“‘Seek and find some sense which no peer 
Yet from singer, sayer, 
Ever has extracted—listening to 

“ . . , the bird-like fluting 
Through the ash-tops yonder— 


Five-pearled notes that surely 
Gather, dewdrop fashion . . .” 
Then will Nature 

“Vield new men new learning.” 


Remember that through appreciation of the beautiful and the cultivation 
of that finer inner sense of kinship with Nature, born of a desire to know the 
truth, come man’s highest aspirations and the ardent glow of life which stirs 
to the noblest SERVICE.—A. H. W. 


Bird - Lore 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XLIII: Correlated with History, Elementary Agriculture, 
and Animal Husbandry | 


III. BUTTER, MILK, CHEESE, AND POULTRY 


As we begin work again after the holiday season, let us look far out toward 
the most distant horizon of our studies, instead of glueing our eyes to the pages 
of a book for a certain number of hours each day. The world in 1919 is rapidly 
changing, so far as its geography, political and economic development, and 
intellectual and spiritual forces are concerned. Of this fact we have become 
more and more aware through the vicissitudes of a world war. What we are 
less informed about and, consequently, are less sure of, are the manifold 
changes which from year to year through countless ages the world of 
Nature has undergone. 

The great war is teaching us much, perhaps nothing of more lasting value 
than the real worth of truth. We read that the George Washington in its recent, 
memorable voyage abroad carried safely to the Old World not only a company 
of peace-makers, but also several truck-loads of plain, carefully compiled facts, 
in other words, tons of truth stated as clearly as possible by eminent scholars of 
the New World. What these facts touch upon is of interest to every person, 
and, now that it is safe to refer to their content, we will do well to get a glimpse 
of what as stable a peace as can be devised will have for its foundation. History, 
geography, economics, education, map-making, irrigation, physiography, 
and international law are the bases of this gigantic assemblage of facts. Specu- 
lation or guess-work have no place in this attempt to base peace upon truth. 
The needs, resources, opportunities, and possible attainment of all affected 
nations are illuminated by as photographic a likeness of their actual conditions 
as can be made by telling the simple truth about them. When a durable peace 
is effected, it will signify a consideration of many matters about which every 
person should know something, namely, all material resources, such as food, 
minerals, water-power, fuel, crops, live-stock, with traffic routes and natural 
and political boundaries; the present state of irrigation and possibilities in 
its development; raw materials of all kinds, cable and coaling stations, rail- 
ways, free and open ports, etc; historic rights and laws and customs affecting 
the religious and political life of nations and all phases of history relating to 
treaties, frontiers, and territorial waters, as well as educational advantages 
and progress.* 

This same spirit of getting at the truth animates most of the students of 


*See Science, N. S. Vol. XLVIII, No. 1250, pp. 590-592. Inquiry of the American Geographical 
Society for the Information of the Peace Commissioners. 
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Nature. If we are to make any real progress in knowledge and its practical 
application, that is, if we are going to use anything we learn, we must start 
from the truth of what is already known toward the truth of what may be 
known in the future. 

And so, I urge you, by these examples of the importance of an accurate 
knowledge of facts, to lay more and more stress upon getting at the truth of 
anything you may be studying. In the matter of food-conservation, upon which 
we have touched briefly in the two foregoing exercises, those who have taken 
pains to become thoroughly and correctly informed about the natural and 
domestic distribution of food-supplies throughout the world are the ones who 
can conserve intelligently and with benefit to themselves as well as to those in 
less fortunate circumstances. 

In considering the topic of meat, the related topics of milk and cheese 
should be taken up, both of which may be termed by-products of meat. It is 
by means of our knowledge of the value of milk and cheese in human diet that 
we come to understand why cows should be increased rather than “prize” 
beef, i. e. highly fattened steers. In these days, not only should larger herds 
be kept in order to increase the supply of meat, but more people should learn 
how to make butter and cheese, and everyone should study the manifold uses 
of milk in human diet. It is a really fine accomplishment to know how good 
butter and cheese are made, and one in which our grandmothers took much 
pride. Just before the war, an acquaintance of the writer began to experiment 
making cottage cheese. She devoted much thought and time to studying 
the best method of making soft cheeses, with the result that in addition to 
plain cottage cheese, she learned the secret of making delicious pimento, 
sage, and pepper cheeses, which, if placed on the market, would command a 
high price. 

A millionaire became interested in cheese-making late in life, when he 
had practically retired from active business, and anyone who is fortunate 
enough to procure one of his Jersey cream or even skim-milk cheeses could 
easily imagine he was eating the most delicately flavored Edam. Considering 
the high nutritive value of milk, butter, and cheese, it becomes a matter of 
much importance, whether the boys and girls of the present day revive the 
interest of former generations in learning to make butter and cheese of a high 
grade, and to keep herds of cattle which will insure a proper milk-and meat- 
supply to the world. 

Since it is unlikely that a sufficiently large supply of meat will be raised 
unless added to by poultry products in the way of eggs and fowl, the poultry 
business should be more widely studied and carried on. Although not strictly 
equivalent to the meat furnished by cattle, poultry makes one of the most 
palatable meat substitutes, while eggs are relished by the majority of people. 

Poultry-raising can be made profitable only through a correct understanding 
of the best use to which different varieties of fowl can be put, that is, whether 
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to the production of eggs or of marketable food, together with a practical ex- 
perience of the difficulties of keeping poultry up to a given standard of health, 
production, and purity of strain. Success with poultry is not a matter of 
luck, guesswork or anything else which denotes a careless, unintelligent method. 

Scientists of reputation have devoted years of painstaking study to the 
domesticated fowl, while in every state in the Union an agricultural college of 
standing is putting into practice the laws which govern the maintenance of the 
highest grade of poultry production. The history of a common hen has as much 
attraction as the story of many a world-traveler. If we turn back to look for 
the origin of the hen, we find that we must practically encircle the globe. In 
India, southern China, and the East Indies there still persists a wild fowl known 
as the Jungle Fowl, from which some of our domesticated poultry have des- 
cended. “The oldest fowl in domestication, however, is the Aseel or Malay 
fowl, which has been bred for over 3,000 years,” the origin of which is still 
uncertain. “It is still possible that the ancestor of this bird or its bones may 
be found in the interior of New Guinea, Borneo or the Philippines.”’ 

There are notable differences between the Jungle and Aseel fowls, differences 
important for us to learn about. “The Jungle Fowl is a slender, agile bird with 
long wings, erect tail and a good flyer, while the Aseel is a very broad, heavy 
bird with short wings, drooping tail and unable to fly. The Jungle Fowl 
has a long, slender beak; that of the Aseel is short and thick. The comb of 
the former is single, high; that of the latter triple and low. The former has 
slender, olive-colored shanks; the latter thick and yellow shanks. The Jungle 
Fowl has a red eye; that of the Aseel is pearl-colored.’’ In coloration and pattern 
of plumage these two ancient stocks differ widely. The Aseel is a mottled 
bird while the Jungle Fowl is variegated red with a black breast. Internally, 
as well as externally, the two are unlike, as their descendants prove, for the 
“nervous, flighty, egg-laying races,’ such as the Leghorn, Minorca, Spanish, 
Andalusian, trace back to the wild Jungle Fowl, while the large, stocky, poor 
egg-layers, like the Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons come from the 
Aseel or Malay fowl. By studying the heredity of fowl we discover which kinds 
are better egg-producers and which are more suitable for the table. Historically, 
the story of the distribution of poultry is worthy your attention. It is prob- 
able that Alexander the Great brought back from his expeditions to Persia 
some, and perhaps most, of the races of fowl “that first spread over Europe.”’ 

Descendants from the Aseel fowl were brought to America, so that we can 
trace our Asiatic breeds and many of our large breeds to Eastern India and 
China. 

Let me suggest that during the cold month of February you study the 
hen and write out its history. If possible, add to this study the wild turkey 
and compare the history of these two important types of birds. Before spring 
comes, be prepared to name from pictures, or by visiting poultry-farms or 
poultry-shows, at least six races of poultry. Learn the difference between these 
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races in pattern of plumage, comb, egg-production, size, and color. Do not 
be afraid to consult scientific magazines and poultry-books, for, although you 
may not be able to read them with complete understanding, you will find help- 
ful pictures and many bits of useful and enjoyable information. 

In connection with the increase of the meat-supply of the world, do your 
“bit”’ by first learning as much as possible about the common domesticated 
animals, and then, wherever opportunity offers, keep a pig, calf, small flock 
of hens, or a sheep. 

Boys and girls who live in the country have the best chance, of course, 
to do this kind of nature-work, but there is no reason why pupils in the city 
should not know where the eggs, meat, milk, butter, and cheese they eat come 
from, and how they are produced. Any reports of pig or poultry clubs will be 
gladly received by the School Department; also, compositions on the hen and 
wild turkey. 

We must strive to get our food-supply up to a point where we can say, 
as the observant writer, Torkington, did in his ‘““Diarie of English Travell’’: 


“In this yle ys... . .. Plente of lambes, Gotys, [Goats,] motons, 
{muttons], and also hennys [hens], and capons.”’ [A.D. 1517.] 
SUGGESTIONS 


1. Refer to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Century Dictionary, Agricultural 
reports, and bulletins of the United States Department of Agriculture; also communicate 
with your State Agricultural College. 

2. What fowl has white feathers and a dark blue skin? 

3. What fowls have feathered legs, if any? 

4. Did you ever hear of a fowl that had no tail? or of one that had no use of its wings? 
If so, where? 

5. What kind of a call or song does the Jungle Fowl] have? 

6. Do chickens and turkeys like insects? 

7. What diseases affect domesticated fowls? 

8. Why are eggs so valuable to man as food? 

g. Can you give the meaning of heredity, dower, production, domestication, and 
nutrition as used n this issue of the School Department?—A. H. W. 


For and From Adult and Young Observers 
SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 


By MRS. GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE, Yakima, Wash. 


1 Provide Water for the Birds. 

Make fountains in the school-grounds and home-lawns as soon as possible. Mean- 
time, keep fresh water supplied in shallow vessels, above the ground-level, located near 
trees or shrubs. Observe what kinds of birds drink and bathe there. Keep a notebook 
and list all birds recognized at watering-places and elsewhere. 


2 Provide Cover for the Birds. 

Plant a bird-garden, having trees, shrubs, vines and plants that furnish food, 
shelter, and nesting-sites for the birds. In this garden include honeysuckle, scarlet 
runner beans, salvia, columbine, and other plants attractive to Hummingbirds. 
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Build and keep, the year round, in a retired corner or nook, a neat brush-pile as 
shelter and playhouse for the birds. Mold clay birds as decoys for fountains. 

Learn to recognize birds by flight, movements, call, or song. Practise imitating bird- 
notes. Make whittled and sawed birds as bird-sticks, supports for vines and shrubs. 


3. Provide Food for the Birds. 

Collect in summer and fall an abundance of seeds, nuts, and berries. Notice what 
weed-seeds are especially liked by birds and harvest a large quantity of these. Grow a 
large quantity of sunflower and vegetable seeds. Dry, and grind seeds of melon, squash, 
and pumpkin. Save stale cornmeal! or other cereals, also bread and cake crumbs. Collect 
wild berries, waste cherries, and other cultivated fruits, drying these for winter. 

Write a record of foods eaten by birds on your premises, noting especially anything 
you can find out concerning kinds and numbers of insects eaten. 

Make feeding-tables, cafeterias, shelters, food-cars, feeding-sticks, and other devices 
for serving food to the birds. Assist in maintaining, during winter, a chain of feeding- 
stations in the open for game- and other wild birds. 

Place suet-holders on poles, trees, or buildings, well out of reach of dogs and cats, 
Photograph birds at watering-places, feeding-tables, and -stations. 


4. Provide Houses, Roosting-places, and Nesting Materials. 

Bird-houses should be well made, attractive in appearance, and adapted to bird- 
needs. 

Erect a variety of houses suitable distances apart in well-chosen locations. Be sure 
that the houses are of proper proportions, dull in color, and that the openings are correct 
in size. There should be ventilation without drafts. 

In the spring, nesting materials of grasses, leaves, string, horse-hair, wool, cotton, 
feathers, moss, or other soft materials should be furnished. This may be placed on 
bushes, trees, or brush-pile. It is interesting to observe which birds use these. Make a 
map showing location of nests in streets and nearby fields. 


5. Protect Birds from Dangers. 

See that birds on your premises are kept safe from cats, English Sparrows, and 
other enemies. Encourage others to assist in befriending birds. Observe whether or not 
women are wearing real or imitation feathers as hat-trimmings. 

Care for wounded birds. Make a cemetery for those found dead. Write your game 
warden requesting a summary of State Game Laws. 

Qualify as a junior game warden if you are eligible, and your game warden will 
furnish you with an official badge. Report to the game warden or commissioners if bird- 
protection laws are disobeyed. 

Do not disturb birds during the nesting season. Most birds desert their nests if 
people visit them often or touch the eggs. Ground-nesting birds frequently come to 
grief because visitors make a trail which cats and other bird enemies follow and so 
find their nests. 

Never catch birds learning to fly. The parent birds seldom find and feed little ones 
that have been carried away from their nests. 

Hints for Bird-Study Club Programs and Activities. 

Include in the club all pupils in the schoolroom, if possible, and organize as suggested 
in Audubon Leaflet. 

Decide on a good special name for your club, and have pennant colors and club 


emblems. 
Present attractive monthly programs centering about birds studied in the regular 
course. Give place also to reports of service rendered to the birds and to statements con- 
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cerning bird-needs, such as the proper time to plant bird-gardens, to put out nesting 
material, or to begin winter feeding. Bird-games are an important feature. 

Occasional special programs should be provided, when bird specialists may be heard, 
or at which plays, pageants, debates, or mock trials concerning birds may be presented. 

Furnish your local papers with accounts of club activities, timely information, and 
general bird-news. 

Continue bird-club work if possible during summer, in the form of bird-hikes, pic- 
nics, and porch parties. Clubs should coéperate, also, making a notable event of the 
annual Bird and Arbor Day by erecting community bird-houses, feeding-shelves, and 
fountains. Members should participate also in story-writing and other contests. 

Constitute your club an insurance company which issues policies covering preventable 
injuries and death to all birds in your district. 

Collections may be made in autumn of vacated bird-nests. Arrange them in groups, 
accompanying with pictures-of the former tenants. Bird-feathers, picked up here and 
there during molting season, make an interesting collection. Dennison’s crepe-paper 
birds are much used for decoration. 

Classified clippings and stories about birds make a valuable scrap-book. 

Bird illustrations, photographs and colored pictures arranged in an album are 
enjoyed. 

Posters, indicating birds observed each year by the club, a list of bird-books avail- 
able in public or school library, a list of plants for bird-gardens, naming local bird 
enemies, or carrying legends along any line of bird interest should be prepared for 
school-room use. 

Gather a schoolroom loan-library on birds by bringing albums, scrap-books, and 
bird-books owned by club members. Suggest bird-books as gifts for birthdays and 
holidays, consulting the Audubon Leaflets, Brrp-Lore, and other published lists for 
titles. 

Write a courteous letter to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
requesting copies of Farmers’ Bulletins, Numbers 760, 609, 630, 493 sent to your 
address. 

Study real live birds, beginning with caged birds, Pigeons, or fowl in the school- 
room, next the common birds in your own dooryard, thus gradually extending your 
observation and service to the great world of birds in the wide, free, open air. 


{Mrs. Pike, the author, has recently passed away, but her work as ‘The Pioneer 
Bird-Woman of Washington State’ will live long, for she organized hundreds of Junior 
Audubon Societies most successfully. The suggestive outline given above has been used 
and found of practical value in teaching bird-study, especially in the grades.—A. H. W.] 


_ A BIRD-HOUSE CONTEST 


The enclosed illustrations of bird-houses may be of interest to readers of 
Birp-LoreE in showing that interest in the welfare of our friends, the birds, is 
surely increasing. 

They were produced by the coéperation of our very young but promising 
local Audubon Society and the pupils of the sixth and seventh grades of our 
public schools. 

Both boys and girls competed, and some of the very clever houses, although 
not awarded prizes, were built by girls. 

No suggestions were offered, and each house represents the individual 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF BIRD HOUSES 


idea of the builder. The prizes were awarded on the adaptability of each house 
for the needs of the birds it was built for. 

Sufficient interest has been displayed generally, so that the teacher of 
manual training in the public schools will now direct the building of houses for 
the birds along approved lines of construction. 

The present contest was held in March and preparations were immediately 
started for another on a larger scale in May, at which time more and larger 
prizes will be offered, all payable in Thrift Stamps. 

In the present illustrations, No. 1 shows all the houses built; Nos. 2 and 3, 


THREE HOUSES OUT OF THE TOTAL TAKING A PRIZE 
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the prize-winning houses and their builders—O. B. Minor, Secretary of the 
Tuscarawas County Fish, Game and Song Bird Protective Association, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 

[In this and the following notes from adult and young observers, it may be seen 
that the boys and girls in our public schools are not only quickly interested in bird- and 
nature-study, but that their interest is genuine and needs only the spur of friendly 
competition, a little timely aid, or sympathetic approval to develop into a lasting asset 
in the sum of benefits which education is supposed to give the individual. The idea of 
offering Thrift Stamps as prizes is a good one.—A. H. W.] 


THREE PRIZE-WINNERS 


SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE WEST 


At this date, October 25, I am yet seeing many birds. Just now I see 
about roo English and Chipping Sparrows in our backyard. Although they 
(the English Sparrows) are not very useful birds, they are always birds. 

Just now a dark bird passed. It was flying in a waving manner. 

Day before yesterday, I saw a Chickadee. It is a common bird here. 
Cardinals are common around here also. They stay winter and summer. 

We have a very large lake near our house. In winter I see Teals, Mallards 
and many other birds. In summer I see Cormorants, Kingfishers, Water-hens, 
Hell-divers and Spotted Sandpipers in it. Cormorants are scarce in this part 
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of the country, but a doctor from St. Louis came out and killed one, so that is 
how I know it was a Cormorant. He had it mounted. It is a big black bird 
with a hooked bill for catching fish and a short, stiff tail to aid it in flying. 

I see Hummingbirds here often. Some of the birds I see are Cardinals, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Red-winged Blackbirds, Crows, Bluebirds, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, Barn Swallows, Owls, English and Chipping Sparrows, 
Cowbirds, House Wrens, Quails, Bobolinks, Thrashers, Orchard Orioles, 
Flickers, Mourning Doves, Blue Jays, Catbirds, Mockingbirds, Vireos, Red- 
starts and Pewees. 

I wish that our teachers would join an Audubon Society. How fine that 
would be! Since we have no school on account of the influenza I have been 
studying birds. 

I am in the eighth grade and go to the Point School. I enjoy studying 
and watching birds more than studying my school lessons.—ALICE CRECELIUS 
(age 12 years), Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

[The Cormorant listed was probably either the Double-crested, or, possibly, a Mex- 
ican Cormorant which goes as far north as Kansas and southern Illinois. Brewer’s 
Blackbird is a casual visitor in states bordering the Mississippi River. The rooth meri- 
dian marks about the limit eastward of the range of the Arkansas Kingbird. “Canary” 
may mean Goldfinch or Summer Warbler, usually, one says ““Wild Canary” for these 
species; “‘Hell-diver’’ is a common name for the Pied-billed and some of the other 
Grebes; “‘Water- or Mud-hen”’ refers usually to the Coot. In studying birds it is a 
wise thing to learn the accepted as well as the common name of a species.—A. H. W.] 


HOME OBSERVATIONS 
I 
This summer and spring I found a great number of birds’ nests and saw the 
birds. We have an old stable which Sparrows and Swallows like to build nests 
in. Last summer a Sparrow built a nest in it and laid four eggs. Every egg 
hatched and all the young birds flew away. This year, a Sparrow built a nest 
right next to its last year’s nest, but there was one egg left in it which did not 
hatch. All the others did and the birds were flying around for a long time. 
This year there were two nests near our house. One of them was destroyed by 
the cat as soon as the birds were a few days old. The other one was safe and 
I tried to see that the cat did not get it. I have seen many others but these are 
the ones I took most care of.—Rosa Kryss. 
{It is a fine way to study the birds nesting about one’s home, and to help protect 
them.—A. H. W.] 
II 


Your magazine is always read with interest in our school, and the children 
are working with enthusiasm for the protection of bird-life since our Junior 
Audubon Class was formed. As I have not seen many letters from the Cana- 
dian West in Brrp-Lore, I thought perhaps the following details might be of 
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interest to yourself or your readers. The children (twelve in number, from 
five to twelve years old) kept a list of all the birds observed here (central 
Saskatchewan) during the month of September. They recorded in all forty- 
one species, which included such birds as the Cedar Waxwing, Loggerhead 
Shrike, Baltimore Oriole, Goldfinch, and several different Hawks, etc. Several 
of them I thought better to list as doubtful, since I had no other proof than 
the children’s statements, that they ranged so far west. These were: Summer 
Tanager, Scarlet Tanager, and Indigo Bunting. We are hoping to find next 
year that they really are residents of this district. 

I am enclosing two letters written by my scholars, when asked for a letter 
on things they had seen or done relating to the birds. 

With every wish for your success in the splendid work you are doing.— 
Mary F. Yates, (teacher), Beresford School District, Kelliher, Sask. 

[The Indigo Bunting finds its widest distribution in the eastern United States, 
though it ranges west to the plains, casually to Colorado, and breeds as far north as 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba. A verified record of it in Saskatchewan would be of value 
but it is quite doubtful whether it ever goes as far northwest, unless accidentally. The 
Summer Tanager would be even less likely to occur so far north of its normal range. 
The Scarlet Tanager, like the Indigo Bunting, reaches Manitoba, and might possibly 
be found in South Dakota, but hardly farther northwest. Your method of interesting 
the pupils is excellent, and still more worthy of mention is the interrogation mark after 
doubtful records —A. H. W.] 


A BIRD- TABLE 


This spring the scholars of Beresford school made a table for the birds. 
We all brought some wheat to school, and the crumbs left from our dinner we 
put on the table. Then we covered it over with leaves and some of the birds 
came and ate it. We put some wheat and crumbs on the table every day, 
and the birds like to eat off the table. There are quite a few birds in the 
woods opposite the schoolhouse. We hang some suet out for the Chickadees to 
eat.—HATTIE SAUNDERS. 

[The idea .of ‘‘camouflaging”’ the birds’-table with leaves is very interesting. Sun- 
flower seeds, millei or various weed-seeds take the place of wheat and are probably pre- 
ferred by most species of birds.—A. H. W.] 


A HOME SANCTUARY FOR BIRDS 


I have been subscribing for Brrp-Lore ever since Jan. 1, 1918, and I think 
it is a very interesting magazine, especially for bird-lovers and friends of birds. 
I have read everything in it thoroughly and some numbers I have read twice. 
I belong to the Nebraska Ornithologist Union. 

January 15, 1918, two boy-neighbors and myself started a bird club for 
the protection and study of our song and insectivorus birds. We also set aside 
a patch of land of about six acres. We now have about thirty bird-houses and 
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six food shelters in our Sanctuary. We intend to feed the birds as soon as cold 
weather and snow set in. 

I intend to join the Audubon Society as soon as I have money enough to 
become a life member. 

The name of our Bird Club is Hillcrest Bird Club. I am the Secretary 
of the Club now. I would like to communicate with other readers of Brrp- 
LorE.—EwALp Wirt, (Route 1), Scribner, Neb. 

[Will some of our readers correspond with this enthusiastic worker, and exhange 
helpful experiences? This is the first home-sanctuary for birds, started by young people, 
that has come to the notice of the School Department.—A. H. W.] 


NOTES ON THE LARK BUNTING 


For three or four years I have taken a great interest in birds, and have 
noted the peculiar things about each one as I have seen it. 

The most peculiar thing I have noticed is about the Lark Buntings. As 
far as I can remember, the Lark Buntings have just been seen in the fields north 
of Boulder every other year. Why this is, I have not been able to find out. 
Last year the Lark Buntings were plentiful in the fields, but this year not 


one was seen. 

They have a beautiful song which is often uttered on the wing. One will be 
sitting on some bush and then will suddenly rise up in the air singing, and then 
will gradually come down to earth again, much after the manner of the Bobo- 
link.—JEAN SUTHERLAND (age 13 years), Boulder, Colo. 

[It would be wise to continue observations of the Lark Bunting until certain of its 
movements from season to season. Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey gives a charming 
description of their habits in her ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western United States.” 
She refers to their song, stating that they sing in chorus.—A. H. W.] 


WINTER FEEDING OF BIRDS 


I had always loved birds and was very sorry when they left us in the migrat- 
ing season. On a Thanksgiving day, when the snow was silently falling, 
I heard a little Chickadee. Knowing that he was to be a winter resident, I 
decided to have him for my boarder. I went to work diligently for the re- 
mainder of the morning fixing a little feeding-station. 

It took but a short time for the Chickadee to find refreshments. This is 
what I prepared for him: suet with chopped nuts, and doughnuts. The dough- 
nuts I suspended from a branch, while I secured the suet by a wire to the tree. 

Evidently the Chickadee reported about my feeding-station, for it was but 
a short time before a Nuthatch and Woodpecker came around. When more 
feathered friends came to patronize me I was encouraged and must have given 
them more because the Red-breasted Nuthatch and the timid Brown Creeper 
came. From then on I made a regular daily visit to the feeding-station. 
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I shall tell about the Chickadee first, as he is my favorite. He was the 
tiniest visitor and always sang his cheery chick-a-dee-dee. Even on the coldest 
and dreariest winter day he would cheer the disconsolate, piping his name. 
Often I tried to approach him, and after persevering I was one day rewarded 
by finding him perched on my hand. 

The habits of the other birds also interested me very much. The Nut- 
hatch family, instead of going up the tree for their meals, would proceed 
down the tree. None of the birds were able to hang on the suspended dough- 
nut like the Chickadee, and consequently unless the doughnut were fixed 
purposely for them they would prefer the suet. 

I continued feeding my winter visitors, and could not have derived more 
pleasure from anything than helping to save the few birds which remained 
with the northerners during the winter months.—E.izaBetH H. JOHNSON 
(age 15 years), Plattsburg, N. Y. 

[Comment is not necessary here. Evidently the writer has discovered the true way 


of making friends with the birds and coming into intimate contact with them. Home- 
work like this is of the greatest value, not only to the birds but to the bird-lover.—A.H.W.] 
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SAW-WHET OWL IN CENTRAL PARK, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Photographed by Albert Pinkus, (Boy Scout), 
November 11, 1918 
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SLAUGHTER OF AMERICAN EAGLES 


The Territory of Alaska has entered 
upon a campaign to destroy all the Bald 
Eagles within its boundaries. A law en- 
acted in 1917 by the legislature of the 
Territory reads in part as follows: 


“Section 1. That there be, and hereby 
is placed upon every eagle within the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, a bounty of fifty cents 
($0.50), said sum to be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

“Section 2. To obtain said bounty, any 
person killing an eagle within the Territory 
of Alaska, after the passage of this Act, 
shall, as soon as possible, exhibit both feet 
of said eagle, to any United States Com- 
missioner within the Territory of Alaska, 
together with a certificate in substantially 
the following form, etc.” 


As a result of an investigation we have 
learned that from the date of the passage 
of this measure, April 30, 1917 to Decem- 
ber 6, 1918, a period of about nineteen 
months, bounties have been paid for 5,100 
dead Eagles—an average of 266 a month! 

In a letter recently received from a cor- 
respondent in Juneau, there occurs this 
statement: 

“So far as I have been able to ascertain 


no specific information or statistics were 
presented to the legislature as a basis for 


the passage of the bill, the basis for its 
enactment being upon statements by ob- 
servers that in their belief the depreda- 
tions of this bird were seriously affecting 
the salmon supply by destroying the fish 


while engaged in spawning in the small 
streams, that they also killed a great many 
fawns of deer, and young forest and shore 
birds, as well as ducks, geese, etc.” 


Thus another instance has come to light 
where a wild bird has been tried and con- 
demned apparently without any previous 
scientific investigation as to the validity 
of the charges made against it. 

The legislature that passed this law is 
not controlled by wild Indians and ignor- 
ant Eskimos, but by men who have mi- 
grated from the States and men who should 
know better than to condemn any form of 
wild life merely on rumors and the loose 
statements of prejudiced observers. 

This is a sample of the kind of efforts 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties has had to face in all parts of the 
North American continent for the past 
fourteen years. The fact that the battle 
is not yet won is indicated afresh by com- 
munications just received to the effect that 
some of the southern states will, during the 
present legislative year, seek to take from 
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certain birds the meager protection they 
now receive, on the grounds that the’ birds 
are more or less detrimental to the inter- 


ests of mankind. It takes a long time to 
educate a hundred million people and keep 
them educated! 


TWO REPORTS FROM TEACHERS OF JUNIOR 
AUDUBON CLASSES 


From Fayetteville, Arkansas 


I wish you could see my Boys’ Bird 
Class, they are so courteous, alert and 
responsive. The ripple from the wave of 
interest we excited in our school spread 
into the town schools and resulted in the 
organization of a large number of children 
in Junior Audubon Classes, and even tiny 
tots outside of school are building bird 
houses. 

Boys and young men in the neighbor- 
hood who have been suspected of killing 
Robins and other songbirds, have been 
approached, remonstrated with gently, and 
now understand fully the legal penalty for 
violating bird-protective laws. They were 
also invited to be present Bird Program 
Day. A movement of this kind was surely 
needed here for game and songbirds are 
rapidly disappearing. Robins are still shot 
for potpie the children say, but proofs are 
lacking. A young farmer came to me the 
other day to inquire if our Club (the name 
Audubon seems one to conjure with) could 
not get closed season for the Quail, which 
though once plentiful here are now scarce. 
I find this is one of the chief good of this 
class, to act as a centre of approach and 
information for bird preservation for the 
community. 

We meet once in two weeks in my big 
livingroom, or outdoors with field glasses, 
if weather is fine, and talk over a subject 
assigned at previous lesson. The teacher 
is often the one taught, for these bright 
young eyes have learned their bird-lore in 
the woods and fields. 

Our first lesson was on the ‘Value of 
Birds to Field, Orchard and Garden.’ The 
second on ‘Migration.’ One of the seed- 
stores here gave us some blank books and 
the boys used them for migration records. 
They have done some good work along this 


line, and they enjoy it, for they say it 
makes them see more birds. Our last lesson 
was about ‘Nests’ and I believe the boyish 
desire for hunting birds’ nests was grati- 
fied just as fully by the collection in the 
autumn of old nests for study. We found 
one rare one, a dove-shaped, beautifully 
made, softly lined one, with the tiny round 
aperture on one side: some kind of War- 
bler, probably the Blue-throated Warbler, 
we have decided. 

Young people will not destroy anything 
which has become an object of sympa- 
thetic study and interest, and they need 
only a word in the right direction to make 
them the champions instead of the hunters 
of their feathered brothers. That belief 
has been the keynote of my work with 
them and I have required no pledge. 

Boys so love to do things with their 
hands. At just a hint from me and show- 
ing pictures of the first lesson in regard to 
bird-boxes, in less than a week they each 
made several and brought them to me. 
Being not unmindful that the way to a 
boy’s heart at least is through his stomach, 
I always have a little treat for them of 
doughnuts and cookies. We do have such 
good times together.—THERESA JENNINGS. 


From West Point, New York 


Bird-study for children at the West Point 
School has been carried on for some time, 
the general methods employed being as 
follows: 

In the morning exercises, at the discre- 
tion of the teachers, reports are received 
and discussed concerning birds, known and 
unfamiliar to the one who makes his re- 
port. If the bird is known and has been 
previously discussed, its presence is made 
simply a matter of record. If the bird is 
unknown to most present, the various 
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BURYING A DEAD SPARROWHAWK, FOUND AND BROUGHT TO SCHOOL. MEMBERS 
OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS AT HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 


means of identification are resorted to, viz., 
size, color and markings, bill, call or song, 
mode of flight, manner of alighting, food- 
plants,etc. A discussion of these important 
and interesting facts is of distinct value to 
the pupil, in that it provides a source of 
information, and develops the powers of 
observation to a remarkable degree of 
keenness. If the description proves incom- 


plete or unsatisfactory, the colored plate 
will often clarify the cloudy atmosphere 
which envelops the bird in the mind of the 


pupil. If good fortune preva‘ls, the teacher 
may be able to identify the bird if it comes 
into view while both pupil and teacher 
are present. 

The blackboard affords 
means of illustrating the various features 
of physical structure in the bird, thus ren- 
dering its identification less difficult by 
calling attention to the presence of certain 
dominant characteristics. If these are not 
present, then the process of elimination 
will narrow the list to a certain point where 
identification results in a positive form. 
On the blackboard drawings are so arranged 
that the bird’s adaptability to its environ- 


an excellent 


ment is made clear. At this juncture it is 
also made a matter of relative importance 
to emphasize the economic value of the 
bird to agricultural conditions, in addition 
to its beauty of dress, and sweetness of 
song. 

During the winter, when the absence of 
foliage reveals readily the presence of the 
bird, and the lack of food supply forces 
it to seek more intimately the society of 
man, the children are then encouraged to 
feed and study the birds, making them 
their friends. The winter birds under the 
prevailing conditions are easily studied and 
quickly identified. The placing of suet in 
the trees and the scattering of grain upon 
the snow or ground creates in the child such 
an interest in birds that, by the time the 
great migratory waves of spring occur, he 
has grasped with an awakened interest the 
influences of an unknown and an unlimited 
number of species. Each season he is en- 
abled to grasp and absorb a little more 
from.the passing procession of northern 
migrants. The pupils are taught to reason 
that there must be a counter-migration 
in the fall. 
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For the many migrants which do not 
stay with us but which are wayfarers in 
flight, observation methods alone are used. 
For those birds which return to surround- 
ings of former years, aid is extended in the 
building of houses for domestic purposes. 
Here the builder must be taught that pre- 
caution is necessary in guarding against 
the unlawful occupation of songsters’ 
quarters by the English Sparrow. The 
of entrance must be made small 
enough to exclude this unwelcome visitor 
Many pupils 
have this spring provided houses for the 
birds, one or two being especially attrac- 


size 


and destroyer of homes. 


tive and unique in design. 

The older pupils under the supervision 
of school officers have studied the educa- 
tional leaflets published by the National 
Association of 
with water colors have made a copy of 
the finished plate on the sheet with the 
outlined drawing. By calling attention to 
essential and color 
much general, and some particular, knowl- 
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edge is gained. The younger pupils who 


are not skilled in the use of water colors 


BUILDING BIRD HOUSES. 


are provided with crayons to acquire the 
shaded relations—Epmunp Cocks. 


Aigrette Violations 


Although the Egret, from which the 
heron aigrettes are taken, cannot legally be 
killed in the United States, and although 
aigrettes can neither be imported into this 
country, nor sold in many states, one may 
still see many of these feathers worn. 

The Conservation Commission of New 
York State has been active in its enforce- 
ment of this Audubon Law ever since it 
went into effect on July 1, 1911. Scarcely 
a month passes but what the Commission 
successfully conducts frosecutions of mil- 
liners who insist on violating the law by 
selling these feathers. 

For example, during the month of 
December, 1918, there were five such prose- 
cutions in New York. The Government 
has also taken a hand in this important 
subject. Mr. E. V. Visart, at one time the 
Arkansas agent for this Association, and 
now a United States game warden, reports: 

“T know that you will be interested to 
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know that on December 3, 1918 I con- 
fiscated 122 dozen individual aigrettes and 
the back skins and aigrettes of six Herons. 
Total valuation was $1,379.50. These 
were taken from Phil Levy, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas.” 


Olive Thorne Miller 


Mrs. Harriet Mann Miller, better known 
as Olive Thorne Miller, died at her home 
in Los Angeles, California on Christmas 
Day, 1918. 

Mrs. Miller was one of the first women 
in America to attain distinction as a stu- 
dent of bird-life and as an author of bird 


twenty years in Chicago. Later her home 
for a long time was in Brooklyn, New York. 
Several years ago she moved to California, 
and there, in a little bungalow in a quiet 
part of Los Angeles, she passed her remain- 
ing years surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery, which furnished homes for many of 
the birds she so much loved. 

I shall long remember her as I saw her 
in this home in 1912, a small, quiet woman 
with an alert mind, sitting in a rocking- 
chair on the veranda, and half playfully, 
half seriously seeking to frustrate my 
efforts to take a photograph of her. 

Mrs. Miller was a writer of many maga- 
zine articles, and during her life delivered 
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books. During 1896-1903 she was an 
active member and worker with Miss 
Emma Lockwood and others associated 
in the work of the New York State Audu- 
bon Society. Her interest in birds which 
began at an early date, continued until 
the time of her death in her eighty-eighth 
year. 

She was born at Auburn, New York, 
June 25, 1831. After her marriage to 
Watts Todd Miller, at Rock Island, IIl., 
August 15, 1854, she resided for the next 


numerous lectures. Her books, some of 
which are still sold extensively, are as fol- 
lows: ‘Nimpo’s Troubles,’ ‘Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,’ ‘Queer Pets at Marcy’s,’ 
‘Little People of Asia,’ ‘Bird Ways,’ ‘In 
Nesting Time,’ ‘Four-handed Folk,’ ‘Little 
Brothers of the Air,’ ‘Our Home Pets,’ 
‘Bird-lover in the West,’ “True Bird Stor- 
ies,’ ‘With The Birds in Maine,’ ‘Kristy’s 
Queer Christmas,’ ‘The Children’s Book of 
Birds,’ ‘First Book of Birds,’ and ‘Second 
Book of Birds.’ 
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Forbush’s Monthly Bulletin of 
Information 


Among the many useful efforts to en- 
courage bird-study and bird protection 
that E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, has set in motion is his 
monthly ‘Bulletin of Information.” 

The one for December, 1918 consists of 
six extra-large pages of mimeographed data 
regarding the more notable events in the 
distribution and migration in Massachu- 
setts. 

These bulletins are sent broadcast and 
much of the information they contain is 
copied by the public press. Mr. Forbush 
encourages people throughout the state to 
supply his office with data regarding the 
coming of migratory birds, their numbers 
and distribution. This, together with his 
own wide knowledge of the subject, forms 
a basis for these extensive notes. The Bul- 
letin just issued is the twelfth that has 
thus far been published. 


Letter from California 


Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, of Los Angeles, 
writes: 

“It is not from lack of interest that the 
Los Angeles Audubon Society is not taking 
part in the Christmas Census this year, 
but for the reason that so many of its 
members, upon whom we rely for correctly 
identifying the birds, have been, and still 
are ill, and not to be depended upon. 

“Then, too, one of our largest ‘birding’ 
localities for shore-birds was drained this 
last summer and it has cut down our pro- 
ductive territory considerably, and will 
necessitate new lines of work. We hope by 
another year to adjust ourselves and enter 
into the contest with renewed energy and 
enthusiasm. 

“On account of the Spanish influenza we 
have not been allowed to hold any indoor 
meetings this fall. We have had our regular 
field trips, however, with good attendance 
and are encouraged to feel there is no lack 
of interest. A little later we intend send- 
ng you the record of a new bird for our 
ocality upon which we are now making 


notes. I am working for Birp-LoRE sub- 
scriptions and hope to send names very 
soon.” 


A Christmas Card 


The following poem, under the title, 
‘Brother Bird to Brother Man,’ by Miss 
Gertrude Knevels, appeared on an attract- 
ive ‘Christmas Greeting’ sent out by the 
Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society. 


How big your nest is, neighbor Man, 
How beautiful your fare, 

While small birds in the wind and snow 
Are starving everywhere. 


Some scattered crumbs, a little seed, 
A drop of water too, 

And we will sing our gratitude 
Big Brother Man, to you. 


Ruffed Grouse Scarce in West Virginia 


But a few years ago the Ruffed Grouse, 
was fairly common throughout the hill re- 
gion of West Virginia. Why it has become 
so very scarce in the last year or two is a 
mystery, but, nevertheless, it is true. 

A party of three, hunting squirrels for 
three days in the mountainous part of 
Tucker County in September, reports see- 
ing but two Grouse. Another party of 
three, hunting in the mountains of Webster 
and Randolph counties six days in No- 
vember, reports seeing thirty-one Grouse. 
In both places there is an abundance of 
wild grapes, gum berries, beech nuts and 
other food for the birds. A few years ago 
Grouse were plentiful in these same areas. 
Some hunters killed a few Grouse and it 
was noticed that all the birds killed were 
males. One hunter reported that he had 
killed his quota of Grouse this year. 
Among the twenty-five birds was but one 
female. He had hunted over several coun- 
ties and noticed that there were very few 
birds this year, whereas he had found them 
plentiful last year. It was also noticed 
that practically all the birds killed were 
old birds. 

There seems to be a possibility that a 
large number of Grouse froze to death last 
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winter. The female birds might have per- 
ished in this way, thus accounting for more 
males than females as well as the few 
young birds this year.—A. J. DADISMAN, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Blackbirds and Meadowlarks in 
California 


With unswerving regularity, worthy of 
a better cause, the question as to whether 
Meadowlarks and Blackbirds are a nuis- 
ance in California continues to be raised 
every year. At the coming session of the 
legislature, bills in ail human probability 
will be introduced looking to the destruc 
tion of these birds. Somebody will again 
claim that Blackbirds are eating the grain 
and Meadowlarks are destroying the 
grape crop. 

The California Audubon Society, ever 
watchful for the interests of the wild birds, 
has just issued a six-page pamphlet con- 
taining testimonies of some ranchers tend- 
ing to show that the Meadowlark and 
Blackbird are of real economic value. This 
circular deserves to be given wide publicity 
and it is difficult to see how any legislator 
would approve of taking protection from 
these two birds after reading such an inter- 
esting document. 

Success to the California Audubon So- 
ciety in its legislative efforts this year and 
more power to Harriet Williams Myers, its 
active and resourceful Secretary! 


New Sustaining Members Enrolled from 
October 19, 1918 to January 1, 1919 


Abbott, Miss Ella L. 
Adams, Silas B. 
Armstrong, Edward F. 
Beach, Miss Elizabeth T. E. 
Bennett, Ernest P. 
Benson, Mrs. Louis F. 
Biddle, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Billings, Mrs. C. K. G. 
Bishop, J. E. 
Blickensderfer, C. 
Botsford, E. F. 

Boyden, Harry H. 
Brandt, Frederic F. 
Breck, Frances S. 
Brodland, Mrs. Lucas 
Brooks, Mrs. Anson 


Brown, Miss Mary L. 
Buchanan, Genl. James A. 
Burk, Mrs. A. N. 
Campbell, Mrs. Stuart 
Caster, Benjamin 
Chanler, Mrs. Winthrop 
Chapman, Mrs. Eustace 
Cheever, J. S. 

Christian, Miss Susan 
Clark, Miss Mary T. 
Clarke, Miss Mary S. 
Congdon, Miss Frances 
Cowling, Sarah F. 
Curtis, Eva C. 
Danielson, Mrs. Richard 
Dillon, Fred N. 
Dinsmoor, John C. 
Easton, Mrs. N. Howard 
Eckstein, Miss Babette 
Edge, Mrs. C. N. 
Ehrmann, Dr. Fred J. E. 
Elliot, Sarah J. 

Finch, Mrs. Gertrude K. 
Fox, Miss A. M. 

Franke, Mrs. Albert 
Gardner, Mrs. Arthur F. 
Hamann, William A. 
Hayward, Miss Emma 
Herrmann, F. 

Hill, Mrs. J. A. 

Hill, William H. 

Hoover, Harris M. 
Houghton, L. 

Jennings, Philip B. 
Kelly, Mrs. S. 

La Boiteaux, Miss L. M. 
Langdon, Roy M. 

Legg, Mrs. J. Francis 
Lindsey, Edward 

Low, Mrs. Seth 

Lyman, Miss Clara 
McCarrell, Mrs. Robert L. 
Mabie, Clarence 
Madeira, Miss Elizabeth 
Manning, Mrs. C. B. 
Matheson, Mrs. W. I. 
Mennen, William G. 
Miller, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Minnesota State Library 
Minns, Master Frederick 
Montgomery, Henry B. 
Ostrander, Mrs. Charles L. 
Partridge, Mrs. H. G. 
Paul, Mrs. Gertrude, Sr. 
Pease, Frank A. 
Peterson, Charles S. 
Pirie, John T. 

Poole, Miss Grace H. 
Porter, Mrs. Samuel 
Potts, Master Harry 
Richmond, F. E. 
Riddell, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Rodgers, Miss H. T. 
Rumford, Dr. Lewis 
Rumsey, Bronson 
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Scattergood, Mrs. J. Henry 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morton L. 
Shaver, Mrs. B. F. 

Smith, C. B. 

Smith, Miss Henrietta A. 
Sprague, Major A. A. 
Stetson, Miss Charlotte 
Stewart, Robert L. 

Storm, Raymond W. 
Thresher, Henry G. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. Antoinette F. 
Townsend, J. W. 
Truesdale, Mrs. H. C. 
Turner, Richard G. 

Tuttle, Mrs. Harry A. 
Upham, Miss Edith S. 
Walker, E. Robbins 
Warner, A. L. D. 
Washburn, Mrs. Edward A. 
Welch, Mrs. E. L. 
Whitehouse, J. Henry 
Williams, Mrs. Norman 
Wilson, Mrs. C. M. 
Woolverton, William H. 
Wotkyns, Dana B. 

Zapp, Louis 


Law for Migratory Birds Safe 


A news dispatch, recently sent out from 
Washington, D. C., stating that the Gov- 
ernment had dropped the case of appeal 
before the Supreme Court in reference to 
the constitutionality of the Migratory 
Bird Law, has led many people to under- 
stand that migratory birds are no longer 
protected by Federal statute. Such is not 
the case, however. What really happened 
was this: 

The old Shauver case which had been 
pending for the 
Supreme Court was finally disposed of 
merely for the purpose of clearing this 
dead issue off the docket. The treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
affecting migratory birds in the United 
States and Canada is much more compre- 
hensive than the old Migratory Bird Law, 
and as the Enabling Act, making the 
treaty operative, was enacted by Congress 
July 3, 1918, those engaged in bird-pro- 
tection took no further interest in the for- 
tunes of the old Migratory Bird Law. The 
action of the Supreme Court, therefore, 
does not adversely affect in the slightest 
the Federal guardianship of migratory 
birds. 
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Bird-House Contest 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph has 
opened its third annual bird-house contest. 
This closes on February 22, 1919. There 
are three first, second, third, and fourth 
prizes, allotted to different districts. The 
first prize in each case is a bicycle, the 
second, a chest of tools, third, a suit of 
clothes, fourth, a jig-saw; fifty additional 
prizes, consisting of gold Waldemar com- 
binations, twenty-five to the winners 
within the city limits and twenty-five to 
those living outside the city. Any boy 
under sixteen years of age is eligible to 
enter the contest. Another special prize 
is a gold watch given ‘for the most unique 
and serviceable bird-feeding station made 
according to dimensions as specified on the 
Telegraph dimension card. All requests 
for privileges to enter the contest should 
be addressed to T. Walter Weiseman, Bird- 
House Editor, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The bill intended to prohibit the sale of 
game in the District of Columbia is held 
up and probably will not pass at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The measure went 
through the House of Representatives all 
right, but struck a snag in the Senate, for 
here it was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, the chairman of 
which, Senator Smith of Maryland,appears 
to be dead opposed to the enactment of 
such a measure for bird-preservation. 
Game-protectors and bird-lovers of Mary- 
land have been bombarding him with 
letters to no avail. The efforts of the 
National Association to make Senator 
Smith see the light have alike proved un- 
successful. It takes a long time to get a 
Federal law when it comes to conservation. 

Owing to the absence of Henry Oldys in 
France the publication of Current Items of 
Interest, by the District of Columbia 
Audubon Society, will for the present be 
discontinued. The Society is planning to 
continue its bird-walks this spring, as in 
years past. 


